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Voting by Proxy on the Proposed 
Increase of Dues in the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Great interest 15s eing hown Dy 
lembership ot e Amet Society of 
Mechanical Engines in t! tel f the 
proposed increase of dues and as a conse 
quence of our reference ( n er (at 
gt 935, 1034, 1125 at 1 115 ve have 
ceived ver many  lette pressing 
strong opposition to the increase. Several 
members ask what is being d ind wl 
may be done in order that the sentiments 
of the majority may find expression at the 
coming meeting and we have taken some 
pains to find out 
Of course, the action of the council in 
isking for an expression by the members 


partly covers the grot fact still 


remains that 1e members 


present see fit to vote for the proposed in 


-rease it will be carried, and it is quite cer 


in that only a very small proportion of 


the total membership can possibly attend 


the meeting. Naturally the question of 
voting by proxy suggests itself. The prac 
ce of sending in voting proxies has never 


been tried in the society, but we believe it 
ss entirely in accordance with 


York 


society is incorporated and 


is neverthele 
the law of New 
the 


member who < 


State under which 
that any 
hooses to designate 
her to cast his vote for him can do so 


men 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


and the vote must be received and counted. 


This opinion is based upon the following 


statement by a lawyer in whose opinion 


have confidenc« 


‘As a general principle, members of cor 


porations, whether stock corporations or 


membership corporations, are not entitled 


unless that right 1s 


1 


to vote by proxy 


Live 


» them by general provisions of law or by 


the constitution or by-laws of the corpora 


\me! 


The by-laws or rules of the 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers mak« 


provision for voting by proxy, though 


icy make provision in several instance 
for taking votes or ballots by letter, sucl 


for example, as that contained in Article 


I3 on the 
bers, and in Articles 31 to 34 on the elec 
tion of officers. This plainly indicates an 


tention of conducting the business of 


society with the cé operation of all of 
nembers, whether present at its meeting 
otherwise, but does not in expr term 
give the right of ting by proxy 
The society w incorpt rated Decembet 


sions of Chap 
of 1848, entitled, ‘A: 
ation of Benevolent, 


; 1 — 
(haritabDle, Scientinc 


eties By the term I this Ac societte 
ry ite ere aer have he right 

e by-laws tf the management of their 
irs and may els officers in such m 

s may be specified in the by-lay ] 

ect, however, to the provisions and restric 

ns contained in the General Corporatiot 


Law At the time this 


society was inc 
no specihe provi 
General Corporation Law of 


New York or in the 
for the ine 


the State of 
viding rporation of 
ocieties giving members of non-stock « 
th 


porations 


er the terms of the New York Stat 
Constitutior Article 8, Section 1) he 
Legislature has authority at any time to 
Iter or repeal the General Corporatior 
Laws. This right was exercised in 1890 


when the present General Corporation 


Law was enacted This statute in expre 
terms gives the right to vote by proxy to 
members of all corporations, merely ré 
serving to non-stock corporations [such as 
this is] the right to prescribe in the by-laws 
the persons who may act as proxies for 


VM embe rs 


1s Voters At every election of director 

ind meeting of the members of any rp 

ation every member who is not in defa t 
he payment of his subscriptions upor 


NUMBER 43 


his stock or disqualified by tl by-laws 

"4 _ , 
shall be entitled to one vote in a non-stock 
corporation, and if a stock corporation to 


one vote for stock held by 





him f ten ¢ tely preceding 
( elect or m 
‘Sec ” s. Every member 
ft a corporation, excepting a religious co 
7 yn. « e¢ ny meeting 
reot \ 
[ey Vv pre \ € exec ed in wt 
ng by the 1 ) t or by his duly 
‘ Ey pt 
¢ |e e of the 
pe ( ¢ corporation hav 
{ pre cribe n 
a | ( proxi 
; ¢ ‘ oth f i tor 
hic p , ed 
\ lay I ISO! al 
I vhy is m 
LOW ‘ Society of 
\I ( n N t nece 
\\ W » yy ¢ i 
~ dm 
Arti | I ‘ 
| ‘ t any 
1 u | l 
; ‘ ( iv ¢ 
| dding 
‘ Since 
x I ‘ 
d y ‘ 
I ery 
\\ f | iember 
: neeting b 
vho wi t prop n t 
n et ( t ( | 
¢ " p t the 
eeting epre y p \ 
| 
; ) f p ‘ lid ; 
this pury 
4 } } .) that i 
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co { 
vi itt 
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my hand and seal this 
hundred and one. 


a ws 


., nineteen 


Phe have now, 
we believe, the 
enabl 


increase the 


members of the society 


facts fully before them to 
is wise to 


e them to judge whether it 


dues or not. There are quite 


a number of members to whom the pay 
ment of $10 per year additional to what 
they n paying will be a trifling mat 
ter but we believe the ma ority ol! the 
members fit no trouble in making good 
se of all the ten-dollar bill lat come 
their way and will want to be pretty sure 
th cti which will make the dues of 
uil the member higher than those of any 
1 lar ociety in tl world is absolut 


before voting in favor of it 
We have pointed 


member of 


out a method by which 


ever) the cast a 
full We 
believe it is not only the privilege, but the 
duty of 
hose 


from New York and who may know of no 


society can 
valid vote upon this question. 
vote upon it. 


every member to 


members who live at a distance 
one who is certain to be present may take 
the catalog of the 
most any one located in or near New York 
What 
is that a full ex- 


the 


society and choose al- 


to act as 


their proxy ~ especially 
desirable, it 


pres 


seems to us, 
the 
secured 


ion of will of members at 


large b 


Some Santiago Naval History. 


We had occasion rece ntly (at page 1087) 
to comment on certain points in connec 
tion with naval matte which had been 
brought out by the investigation that is 


being made by Court of Inquiry 
Washington, 


been 


now 
in the Schley case at and 
nasmuch as there ha 


tilation of things that 


» much ven 


were not always 


just what the layman had supposed they 
would be, it strikes us that in the interest 
of the service itself, it would have been 


court had been directed to in 
the from all 
des, with a view to there 
not certain lessons that 
taken to heart by 
the 
particularly 
ething of the 
of the vessels that 
We 
we have ourselves published 
the 
Admiral Melville in fitting out the repair 
the distilling 
in equipping the 
Naval Station for repair work; 
know that there is a great deal in connec 


wise if the 


vestigate whole campaign 


seeing if are 
may be learned 
all naval officers 

this 


interested in 


and 


\s engineers, readers of jour- 


nal will he 
knowing sor management of 
the machinery were at 
Santiago and elsewhere do know, of 
course, and 


accounts of admirable work done by 
ship “Tris,” 


West 


but we 


ship “Vulcan,” 


as well as Key 


tion with the orders for the keeping of 
the machinery in readiness that is not 
generally known to the public, and that 


ought to be ventilated in order that offi 
cers in the future might the more clearly 
see the proper course to pursue 


The wonderful record of the “Oregon” 


day of 
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has filled the public eye so that the mis- 
that other 
not been generally noted. It is a 


takes made in vessels 
have 


fact that of the regular ships at Santiago 
t 


were 


he “Oregon” was the only one whose 
machinery was in actual readiness for full 
power when Cervera’s fleet came out, and 
this 
now Commander, Milligan very strongly 


was only because Chief Engineer, 
insisted on keeping fires in all the boilers 
all the 

We 
laid by Admiral Schley upon the question 
of ¢ val, 
This is 
at heart, and this seems to have been t 
the 


with the exception of the 


time 


can realize from the gt 


his economy in its expenditure 


a matter which he had very mucl 
ships, for, 


“Oregon,” 


case with captains of the 
the, 


1 


were working under half power, with only 
half the boilers in use; the others witl 
out steam on them, and in some case 


even without water in the boilers 

This last was notably the case on thx 
“Brooklyn,” 
large boilers and two half boilers were 
bei 
some of them actually with 
Captain Clark, 
has been given a great 


where only three of her five 


ready for service, all of the others 


ig 
empty, and 
their man-hole plates off. 
of the “Oregon,” 
deal of credit for the performance of his 
ship, in the familiar way in which the 
actual head of an 
gets all the credit, but Captain Clark has 


organization usually 
always been very ready to credit Milligan 
with his share of the work. It is a fact 
that had it not been for Milligan’s insist 
would have been in 
the 


only two 


ence the “Oregon” 
the 


with steam on 


same condition as other vessels, 


boilers of the 


four. 
The problem that seemed to present 
self to the captains at Santiago was, to 


and to dé 
is extremely 


not a single officer in the 


maintain an indefinite blockade 
it as cheaply as possible. It 
probable that 
fleet at 
vera’s squadron would come out, because 


Santiago ever dreamed that Cer 


everybody anticipated what actually did 


occur—that if the ships did come out they 


The 


however, 


would be destroyed. reason they 


were destroyed, was not so 
much because of the superior skill of our 
the utter 
mechanical department of 


Had_ they 


French or 


officers as on account of inefhi 


ciency of the 
the Spanish 


vessels. been 


manned by British, German 


engineers, with our vessels in the condi 
tion they actually were in, there can be no 
doubt that the whole Spanish fleet would 


The 


were all quite new, the 


have escaped four Spanish sl 

“Colon,” in fact 
old, and all had 
made, on trial trips of some extent, speeds 
This 
our armored 
and “New 


York”’ could possibly make, and had the 


being less than a year 


of 19 knots and upwards was a 


higher speed than any of 


vessels except the srooklyn” 


Spaniards not been utterly worthless as 
engineers, they would have been able to 
make a speed high enough to have gotten 
our fleet The 


the “Brooklyn” 


actual 
for 


away from run- 
ning 


time of the 45 


October 24, 1901. 


miles from Morro Castle to the “Colon” 
when the latter was beached was 3 hours 
and 19 minutes, a speed of 13.06 knots. 
The speed that the “Colon” was making 
was about 6 knots less than on her trial 
trip, while the “Brooklyn” was making 
about 9 knots less than she had done on 
her trial. 


Conditions on the “New York,” which 


Guantanamo when the fight began, 


vas at 
were about the same as on the “Brook 
l running time from the Mor- 


lyn,” and het 


ro to th Colon” was 4 hours and 8 


m te peed of 11.06 knot In b 
the ““New York” and the “Brooklyn 

de g only | b r power avail 
1 le ly | lf ngine pow \\ i 

iD le These I S,a we known, I r 
four engines—two on each shaft, wit 
ct pli Oo twee i ve ¢ il dur "4 
the blockade these forward engines wert 
disconnected and the ships were worked 
wit niy the after ones. 

It will be remembered that the chap] 
of the “Oregon” was court-martialed 
account of charges made against him by 


1 


1a 
Bob” Evans for falsely alleg 
“Towa” was running awa} 
during the fight. While it 
pretty generally realized that 
“Fighting Bob” is given rather in derision 
Admiral Ev 


qualities at all times, no 


“Fighting 
ing that the ; 
is probally 


the epithet 


and is indicative of 


“scrapping”’ 


has ever dreamed of accusing him of 


ing: anything but a brave officer, and 


the “Iowa” was not running aw: 


“Oregor . 


course, 


The facts are, however, that the 


went past her so fast that, as the bow 


stern of these battleships look very n 
alike to any but a trained observer, tl 
poor haplain doubtl thought — tlie 
“Towa” w really going the other w 
Of course, with only two boilers out 
four in use, it was not to be expected that 
she would make such speed as the “Or 
gon,” which not only had all four of | 
boilers in use, but had also kept her fires 
fully spread, so that when the time cat 
to move forward she moved like a h i 
loosed from the leash, while the “Tov 


] 


two boilers and banked fires re 


even 


with het 
get her in 


quired much longer to 


readiness 


It may have occurred to many of our 
readers who are more familiar with the 


practice in the merchant service than on 


naval vessels, that the engineer offi 
are the people who are responsible for 
this state of aff: Ir but tha con lt n 
would be entirely erroneous as appli 


naval matters. On na 


tain is suprem« the one who dé 


cides what portion of the power shall be 
used, what speed shall be made, how 
much coal shall be expended, etc. On the 
Captain Clark had the 
guided by the advice of 
chief the other ships 
the asked for 
any advice or, if they were, their advice 
not heeded 


fighting 


“Oregon” ‘innit 
judgment to be 
his engineer: on 


either engineers were not 


was 
the 


“On the fighting ship 


man must stand supreme 
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Roosevelt, when he was 
f the Navy, and so 


has disputed this 


said Theodore 
Assistant Secretary 


Commercial Review. 
New York, Monday, October 21 


GERMAN-AMERI( 


far as we know no on 


proposition; but it is also tru the IR. DAUNERT ON THI AN 


man who is to thus stand supreme must rOOL MARKET PROSPECTS 


the \ letter has been received in this city 
ger of the New 


1 1 


York office of Schuchardt & Schutte, wh 


know tools with 


work, and especia Daunert, mana 


and all their appurtenances be in charge 





of men who know them in every detail, is now abroad. Mr. Daunert is a good 
and who in their mana; ent of them art iuthority in his line of business and he has 
not interfered wit] had opportunity obtain the views of the 
It seer t u t ter f the ime f 1 write t Ameri t 
state of prepare e ship f build t ab hi Prad 
very much greate ( 1 any with G . y be ex] 1 te 1 
thing which the S Court of | , ( ce S I 
| thus far discu l f t pu i ‘ ( ( f ntil after t 
clearing | FOO f fe German-Am«¢ 
vi importance \ Schley t d ke t 
the que t ) T W 1 é tt ( \ eX é ] \ 
timid about risking { O4 : n know ( 
ww in moving f I I f re 
other, « \ out t I ( tp da little lat d 
umount of coal w first ed t e dis] naturally w 
Santiag¢ hould | leared up, but n the ‘ f the new treaty 
one of these points | ny general beat requit djustment 
ing on the conduct of future naval cat Mr. Daunert thinks that if thé | of 
paigns, while the : f keeping tl \met 1 manutfact 
ship in readiness fot e is something the end of the next two year t 
that is of ever-pri portance If ilders may be disposed m price 
anyone were to suggest that it would have vhich will be more of ducement te 
been reasonable to let tl hips remain on the German buyer tl the figut ( 
the blockade witl half their gur n now find advantag to name and t 
] ond tha they cou d be rime this W ] ( 1 Tac I ncre ng the vol 
ately used would be properly I me of export busines 
sidered crazy ct t f affair vas He re 1 » upon the exceedingly 


vhich was really v e, becaus dit not the well vn builders Gern 
been for the ffi the Sp on IE I OOK 
no amount of sl nd ery Het ». Bir of the B Mac! 
part : i l s and I ling Com] \ N N ] 
, would 1 Denies , ; , 
vay f ir ow! A hw ! | for t t rs of the 
ready to cl is al \f In the first pi 
We hav served time to tim r rep of at 
during the rogt f e inan that me a ee ag 
omparisons betwe S 1 : | land and 1] ( 
tration of the fleet ar » \ ee! Personally he I ecured some good busi 
ilmost on the point d nd it form 
is m e than prol It ( e Schle S ‘ of ( thelatter. H te 
attorneys finish the p his side t tl ) e handled the Engli 
f theca the point tl \ ( de will of} | na f 
be brought up. We belt that 1 t1 ere tl ear, eve ng for the « 
officers do not h riving Sampson pt |! orders placed by the British 
the credit for th Santiago, br We 9 e Compat I l 
it might be worth wl —— ee < tn tet 3 : 
they propose to blame { e st tut 1 In Ge t dR 
readine in whi the nery depart ( ent change for t | 
nts of t] VE ] ‘ t ( d I} f d+ , d f f 
tion which, depend t, we would have ( } ge failure A sym 
heard \ y much 1 t hac t not 1 market in ¢ 
happened that the engir n rd th f t] least e of large 
Spanish ships were not « petent to d factor ll know1 \ Li 
them at anything like the speed of wl ffering tools bsur¢ low 
tl ve vere pable ce 
= The matter’ which 1} ' 1 n 
sy Russian law, lal le 5 ed Mr. Binss« tl last visit t 
stoppage of \ ] rt ding 1 v be Eur Ty¢ he attitud now issumed there 
reated as rebels l thete tntlowees otis toward the United States tariff. The _ 
hed, too. Some | r leaders wer tely feeling toward Americans in this relatior 
punished in Niuchwang, whi t for is t patent fact he A ff 
ncrease of ges occurre 1 ¢ at him everywhere To it he 


rib 
alll 
a spec 
in RC 
ness 1S 


an English order in 


( has U dk 


; 1 
e tl 
l 
+} ] 
ANY 
‘ 
( 
+} ] ; 
I W ! we 
ree tT < ] 
( , n ling 


ibt that 


busi- 


(y 
1 hie 
eading 
ect 
r the; 
tent ' 
nie rT 
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if the 
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( ad 
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ments of the 
able to grasp the fact that foreign corre 


various works do not seem 


spondence requires special postage rates, 
but just stick on their two-cent stamp.” 
The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., 
has recently closed in connection with the 
plant of the British Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
Manchester, a contract for the apparatus 


advise us that their London office 


new 


used for heating and ventilating 


the machine shop, foundry stores, the car- 
penter shop and box factory. The machine 
shop building is 900 feet long, 420 feet wide 


to be 


and 59 feet high. To accomplish the heat- 


ing and ventilating of this area, eight 
steel-plate fans, each capable of delivering 
60,000 cubic feet of air per minute, and 
a separate induction motor, will 
for 


each fan, a total of more than ten miles 


driven by 


be provided; also a 


separate heater 
of one-inch pipe being used 

Phe Westinghouse 
Manufacturing 


Electric & 
Limited, has 
placed a contract with B. & S. Massey, of 
Manchester, for the 


hammer plant to be installed in the 


British 
Company, 
Openshaw, team 


new 


works. The contract calls for seven ham 
mers of varying sizes. There will be tw 
of 40 cwt. each, one of 20 cwt., two of 7 
cwt. and three of 3 cwt. each 


J. Upcott Gill and Alfred Bradley, who 
ciated in the operation of the Lon- 
County Printing Works, Drury 


London, W. C., are 


United States for the purpose of closing 


are ass¢ 


don & 


Lane, now in the 


contracts for the equipment of a new plant 


which it is claimed will be the largest 


printing establishment in England. It will 
be operated by electricity. 
\ Spanish technical paper advises the 


that 
which, it thinks, 


establishment of a manufactory in 


ror gas 


country motors 
would preferably be of the Koerting type 
to start with 

The Russian Minister of Agriculture is 
said to be framing a project for the grad- 
ual reduction of duty on imported agricul 
tural machinery. 


Athens, 


that the mayor of Karpenesion, a 


Consul McGinley reports from 
Greece, 
village in the province of Evrytania, wishes 


to have that place lighted by electricity, 
and has requested the consulate to publish 
the fact in the United States, hoping to 


sell 


stream 


nduce some American company to 


him a suitable plant. There is a 
near the village that can be utilized to fur- 


nish the necessary power. There are 400 
ouses in the village, and the mayor esti 
mates that about that number of incandes 
He does not 
mention the number of are lights required. 


Minister Powell reports to the State De- 


cent lights will be required. 


partment from Port au Prince, Haiti, that 
there is a good field for the introduction 
of chemical fire engines in that country 
Bids for a 
quantity of machine etc., for the 
Sound Naval Western 
firms figured prominently among the bid- 


Among the 


were opened October 17 


tor Is, 
) . . 
Puget Station. 


ders parties making lowest 
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stimates were: Parke & Lacey, San Fran- 
cisco, automatic bevel gear planing ma- 
chine, $1,491; flat turret lathe, $1,231; pos- 
itive pressure blower for cupola driven by 
electric motor direct to discharge about 
4,500 cubic feet of air per minute, $1,140; 
horse-power stationary motors, 
Pacific Tool & Supply Company, 
San Francisco, automatic gear-cutting ma 
chine for bevel and 
worm gears, Machine 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass., universal mill- 
ing machine, $665: Henshaw, Bulkley & 
Co., San double-head 


and turning mill, $1,990; W. H. 


two 20 
$562. 
cutting spur, face, 


$1,895; Putnam 


boring 
Foster. 


York, machine for 


Francisco, 


26 Liberty street, New 
threading wrought iron or 
steel pipe, $750; Niles Tool Works Com 
Hamilton, Ohio, horizontal hydro- 
static press to give a maximum pressure 
»€ at least 300 tons, $1,630 


cutting and 


pany, 


CHICAGO MACHINERY MARKET 


\s compared with one, two or three 


months ago there is no decrease in the de 
mand for boilers and engines in the West 
Trade 


many manufacturers 


is the best within the experience of 
The local represent 
itive of one of the largest boiler makers 
in the country says their Chicago 
s ahead of the total busi 
that it 
the trade for 1899 to this time 


o far this year 
is also ahead of 
There is 


some question whether the year will go 


i 
ness of and 


1900 


above 1899, for in December of that yeal 
the orders booked were tremendous. Re 
ports from engine builders are of the same 
enor and effect. Orders are being booked 


by everyone and the inquiries pending 


aggregate as heavy a total as at any time 


this vear. soiler works are oaded up with 
this year 3011 | loaded uy tl 
work for from two to four months ahead, 
though some business is being promised in 


The 


is not getting farther 


about four weeks sales agent of one 


boiler maker says he 
behind in his orders, because there seems 
a disinclination among the buyers of boilers 
time of 
If the 


nents cannot be promised in that time the 


to close contracts for a longer 


delivery than four months. ship- 


buyer waits or buys elsewhere. Of course, 


1 


on some of the large work, in connection 


with engines that cannot be turned out 


within from nine to eighteen months, con- 
racts have been closed for corre spondingly 


remote dates, but they are the exception 


Street railway enterprises continue ac 


ive and the promoters thereof are nego- 


tiating for and buying power to be deliv- 
ered a year or longer henc« There has 


been lately a goodly sale of blowing en 
gines for the big steel plants and other en- 
gines of that kind are under negotiation 


Many 


shops or reconstructing old ones, and mu 


manufacturers are building new 
nicipal work also continues lively. 

The L 
a store at 
where a full stock of Starrett tools will be 
kept. Capt. Al. T. Fletcher is 
of this branch. 

The McNeil Boiler Works have just in 


S. Starrett Company has opened 


15 South Canal street, Chicago, 


manager 


October 24, IQO!. 


stalled two Cook water-tube boilers of 15 
horse-power each in the Vilter Manufac 
turing Company’s plant, Milwaukee, and 
are putting two of the same size in the 
works of the Northern Tissue Paper Com 
pany, Green Bay, Wis. John S. Gregory 
manager of the City Boiler Com 
pany, has one inquiry for thirty boilers and 


Gem 


many other inquiries for a smaller number 
Wickes have horse 
rower boiler to the Water 
Works, Davenport, Iowa, and one of 40 
horse-power to the Catskill Cement Com 
pany, Smith’s Landing, New York. 
The Allis-Chalmers Company have $ 


Bros. sold a 500 


Davenport 


000,000 worth of business booked for the 
new shops and are turning away orders 
Recent orders for engines include the fol 
lowing: Fair & Westville Rail 
way, New Haven, Conn., one 1,800 horse 
power; Pittsburgh, & Con 


nellsville Railway, three 2,000 horse-power : 


Haven 
McKeesport 


Worcester Traction Company, Worceste1 
Mass., Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va 
one blowing engine of 44x60 steam cylindet 


one 3,500 horse-power ; 


and 84x60 air cylinder; Standard Cotto1 
Mills, Cedartown, Ga horse 
power; American Hide & 


one 500 





Leather Con 


pany, Chicago, one 400 horse-power, a1 
many others of smaller size 
Quotations. 

New York, Monday, October 21 

Pennsylvania Foundry Pig Irons, Je 


sey City delivery: 


No LY a $15 oo@$16 mM 
No. 2 X 14 65 @ 15 15 
No. 2 plain 14 15 @ 14 65 
Gray forge ; 13 50 @ 14 
Alabama Pig, New York delivery: 
No. 1 foundry, or soft 15 50 @ 15 75 
No. 2 foundry, or soft.... 14 75 @ 15 00 
No. 3 foundry...... 14 25 @ 14 + 
Foundry forge, or No. 4.. 13 75 @ 14 00 
Bar IJron—Base sizes—Refined brands 


mill price on dock, 1.68c. in carload lot 


from store, 1.90 @ 1.95c. in small lots 
Tool Steel—Base sizes—Good standard 
quality, 7c.; extra grades, 1oc. and up 
ward 
Machinery Steel Base sizes —1I.90 @ 





2.00c. from store 

Cold Rolled Steel Shafting—Base size 

From store, 2'4 @ 2!'%4c 

Copper—Lake Superior ingot, spot, 1634 
a, ic. 3 electrolytic, 1O @ row cast- 
ing, 16 @ 160'4c 

Pig Tin—In 5-and 1o-ton lots f. « ) 


New York, 25c. 
Pig Lead For 


wholesale lots, 43¢c 


with .021™4 @ .osc. extra for carloads. 
Spelter 1.25 (@ 4.301 New York de 
very 
Antimony—Cookson’s, 1014 @ 103g 
U. S., 814 @ 8%4c.; Hungarian, Japanes 
d Italian, 84 @ 8'4« 
Lard Oil—Prime ¢ 76 @ 78 
vholesale lots 
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The Pan American Exhibition—IV. 


HE BICKFORD DRILI TOOL COMPANY'S 
EXHIBIT 
Drill & 
radial 


Norris, 


number ot 


lool Company 
drill, 


which 


fhe Bickford 
how an entirely 
by H. M 


unusual 


new trom 


designs pos 


seSsses novel feat- 


an 


This machine was the one referred 


Ires, 
to in the first of these articles as embody 


ing a new departure in the abandonment 
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of cone pulleys for obtaining different di 

ing speeds and substituting therefor plau 
pulleys with a nest of gears with clutches 
and levers for throwing the different cor 


binations into gear, somewhat after 


manner of the feed gears which are no\ 
so common 
with which the changes can be made is the 
the 


runs at full speed and is not slowed 


that belt alway 
di vw 


obvious advantage 
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THE BICKFORD DRILL & 


TOO! 


COMPANY'S NEW RADIAL DRILI 
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THE 


FIG. 14 


DRIVING GEAR 





BOX 


the 


In addition to the quickness 


l l por needed 
that is, wl arge work is to be done 
i defect tha herent in cone pulley 
It quite p that this arrangement 
of the Bickford radial may turn out to | 
the first step a widespread abandonme 
f cone pulleys. Not the least of its a 
vantages 1s the tact that when driven el 


trically it adapts itself so readily to co 


stant speed motors, to the use of which 
Nlany are returning after experience wit! 
those arranged for variable speed Phi 


corresponding arrangement of feed gea 
ng has obviously come to stay, and the 
vould appear to be quite as many adva 
tages attending the use of the principle 
the driving as in the feeding mechanism 
In addition to this feature and 


a COl 


responding nest of gears with suitabl 


levers and clutches in the feeding mechan 
are the leading featur: 


sm, the following 


( f the machine: 


\ depth gage for reading 
all depths from zero, a multiple automati 
trip that can be set to operate at as 
holes to be 


drilled, an absolute safety stop and a tay 


man 


different depths as there are 


ping device that operates at all speeds 


Fig. 13 shows the machine complet: 
Che driving pulley, gear box and clutcl 
lever will be seen at the left of the base of 


the column. This lever operates the fric 


tion clutches a, b of Fig. 14, and thus give 


any one of four speeds without stop 


ping any part of the machine. The open 


the top of t 


ing in 1e gear box through 


which the lever projects is shaped like a 


letter H”’ placed on its side The lever 
swings to and from the operator as well 
as laterally, and may thus be placed in any 
corner of the ““H.” In two of these pos 


tions it operates one clutch and in tl 


ther two the other clutch. 
The second shaft of the speed box tra 
the 


back gea 


mits through miters to 
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FIG. 15 THE FEED GEAR RON 
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FIG. 16. 


These are mounted in a box bolted to the 
back of the cuff, or sleeve, of the arm, and 
are operated through friction clutches, 
without stopping any part of the machine, 
by the pair of levers shown at the extreme 
left of the arm. An engraved index plate 
on the cuff tells the operator how to ma- 
nipulate these levers. The speed box and 
back gears together give 16 spindle speeds, 
which are arranged in geometrical pro- 
gression from 16 to 256 revolutions per 
ininute. The back gear shaft transmits to 
the head and through a simple train of 
gears to the drill spindle. 

The feed gear box is mounted on the 
head immediately to the left of the drill 
spindle and contains a nest of gears that 
give any one of eight feeds, ranging in 
geometrical progression from .005 to .1 
inch per revolution of spindle. 

The method of feed changing is shown 
in Fig. 15. The sliding key A is hinged to 
the pull-pin B. There are three keyways 
in each gear, and between each pair of 
adjacent gears there is a steel ring, so 
shaped that the key is free to be moved at 
any instant to any one of the four gears, 
and then engages automatically with the 


first of the three keyways that comes 
around. 
It will be seen that the position of lever 


C, 
feed either to the next higher or the next 


a quarter turn of which changes the 


lower, indicates which of the gears is oper- 
ating. The cone of gears shown gives four 


of the eight feeds; the other four are ob 


THE FEEDS 
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tained by means of a similar pull-pin key 
actuating two gears immediately below. 
The engraved plate on the front of the 
feed box gives positions of levers for the 
eight feeds. The range of these feeds is 
effectively indicated in Fig. 16. The speci- 
men shown was prepared without stop- 
ping the spindle—each half-inch of tra- 
verse being read direct on the dial depth 
gage—and with only sufficient interrup- 
tion of the feed to give a clear line of de 
markation between changes. 

One of the most novel features of the 
machine is the zero depth gage and mul- 
tiple automatic trip. Fig. 17, in the lower 
view, shows this trip and gage set for drill- 
ing three holes, the respective depths of 
which are 3, 6% and 834 inches. To set, 
the graduated dial is turned until its stop- 
pin brings its zero opposite the fixed 
pointer; the dogs are then set by the 
graduations on the dial for the depths re- 
quired. An important feature of this trip- 
ping mechanism is that while drilling the 
834-inch hole, for which the third dog is 
set, the other dogs can be rendered in- 
operative by simply lifting a latch on the 
clutch pawl,*or if the workman neglects to 
lift the latch and so permits an inter- 
mediate dog to trip, the feed can be con- 
tinued without interruption by throwing 
the. glutch in again by hand. The upper 
viéW of Fig. 17 shows the first dog at the 
moment of tripping. 





17. ZERO DEPTH GAGE AND AUTOMATIC TRIP. 
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The saiety stop S, Fig. 17, is a steel pin 
permanently secured in the face of the 
tripping gear. When the spindle reaches 
the end of its traverse, this pin engages 
positively with the fixed part of the clutch 
pawl and makes it impossible for the feed 
to be continued or the clutch to be thrown 
in again until the spindle has been raised. 

The arm as well as the column is of 
pipe section, so as to effectively resist both 
the twisting and the bending stresses, 
while to take care of exceptionally severe 
conditions the base has been provided with 
a circular arc slot from which the end of 
the arm can be supported. 

It will be noticed that the hand-wheel 
for operating the head is on the head itself 
immediately in front of the tapping lever. 

The machine is built in four .styles—in 
which modifications of some of the above 
features are introduced—and in three 
sizes,-to drill to the centers of 8, 10 and 
12-foot circles respectively. The illustra- 
tion shows the smallest size, which has a 
total vertical feed of 15 inches, and will, 
the makers assure me, pull a 4-inch twist 
drill through solid cast iron under a feed 
of .o12 inch per revolution. F. A. H. 





Contagious Invention. 


BY W. H. SARGENT. 

When an inventor has been for some 
time collecting his ideas on some pet. sub- 
ject, piecing up, riveting and brazing them 
together into the form of an invention, he 
is disappointed—yes, disgusted—to find 
that someone has anticipated his device 
and forestalled his invention. He is apt 
to complain that someone has “given him 
away,” that his invention has been stolen, 
when really he is only suffering a very 
common fatality of inventors in having 
his ideas taken out of his head without his 
knowledge or consent. 

We deceive ourselves when we think we 
are free agents, since other people have a 
persistent habit of thinking our thoughts. 
Adams and Leverrier at the same time, on 
opposite sides of the ocean and unknown 
to each other, figured out the disturbances 
which indicated the existence of an un- 
known planet. Mark Twain records some 
of his observations on this line under the 
title of “Mental Telegraphy,”’ and prob- 
ably everyone has some similar experi- 
ences. 

I do not refer to the everyday occur- 
rence of an inventor making an applica- 
tion for a patent, only to find that his idea 
had been anticipated and his invention 
patented by another years and years be- 
fore, but rather to the more remarkable 
experience of two or more inventors de- 
signing the same thing at the same time, 
and all motive or 
inducement. 

In common with others I have had some 
experience with 
incidences. An 
curious and unusual purpose was put into 


without any apparent 


these unaccountable co- 


inquiry for a scale for a 
my hands for solution. One part of the 


problem was to automatically add weights 
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to the tip of the weighing beam as it rose 
and to take them fell. After 
studying over it I concluded that a chain 
could be hung from the end of the beam 
and coiled up in a heap on a shelf; as the 
load was applied to the scale the beam 
would rise, picking up chain enough to 
bring it to a balance, and as the load was 
removed the beam would descend, letting 
the chain down again on to the shelf. I 
submitted my idea to the superintendent 
one afternoon, and the next morning he 
asked me where I got hold of the idea. I 
went over the various steps of reasoning 


off as it 


which led me up to my device sufficiently 
to convince him that it was really original. 
He then showed me a similar sketch which 
came in among the morning letters, and 
which had been mailed at a distant city 
on the previous afternoon at about the 
same time as when I submitted my design. 
This 
means of accomplishing the same end, but 
the scale was used for a somewhat differ- 
ent purpose and had no connection with 
the previous inquiry. 


sketch showed exactly the same 


Now, why should a rather unusual idea 
like this occur simultaneously to two dif- 
ferent people at widely separated points? 
Did I tap the mental wire and steal off 
the current of the other fellow’s thoughts? 
I have since seen this sdme idea applied to 
a damper regulator for a furnace by still 
another who suggested it to 
him? 


inventor; 


At another time I marked out a cycloidal, 
snail-shell kind of a cam with a steel tape 
wound around it to accomplish a peculiar 
function in scale mechanism. I had no 
great faith in it, but it was thought worth 
experimenting and castings were 
made for that purpose. When the “Patent 
Office Gazette” for that same week came 
out there were a picture and 
claims which had been allowed for a de- 
vice anticipating and effectually killing 
mine. The microbe which 
working in my mind had lodged in an- 
other’s thoughts. 

A fellow noted for the 
brilliancy or the originality of his remarks 
once said to me, ‘‘There is scarcely a day 
goes by but what I am thinkin’ of suthin’,” 
and I expect, owing to this habit of per- 


with, 


several 


was 


same 


who was not 


sistent thought, our mental telegraph 
wires sometimes become crossed and we 
receive messages intended for someone 
else. 


Among the various scales which we build 
intended for weighing loaded 
the levers of which 
overhead, supported on poss, while the 


is one 
wheelbarrows, are 
platform is suspended from these levers 


by rods. This scale has been made for 
several years and has always given good 
satisfaction—in fact there has been no de- 
Nevertheless, 


the idea occurred to me that the posts at 


mand for anything better. 


the corners might be hollow—say of 4-inch 


gas pipe—and the rods made to come 
down through these posts, out of sight and 
out of reach « f anv accident Not pe 


cially brilliant idea, and something f 
which there had been no previous inquiry 
but I worked up a drawing and showed 
to the superintendent. “Hello!” he said 
“‘you have been talking with Tom; haver 
you?” (Tom was the workman who built 
these scales.) I had not had any conve: 
sation with him, and I told the superi 
tendent so. He then showed me a sketch 
which Tom had just made on brown wrayj 
paper, the same idea 
had Now, this 


was peculiar, as there had been no 


ping illustrating 


which occurred to me! 
com 
plaint nor any correspondence about these 
scales; but what happened later was truly 
remarkable 
from the company’s agent in a distant city, 
enclosing a sketch of a similar tubular post 
scale with the suspension rods also pas 

All three of these 


designs were as near alike as three dit 


In a day or two a letter cam: 


ing through the posts! 


ferent men would have made them, had 


they been given the task to work out; 
while for the same design to spring up 
spontaneously from three different sources 
too remarkable a to be 


overlooked now built in 


was coincidence 
The scales are 
this manner, and are so satisfactory that 
other 
least they are making them in this way; 
but after the experience I have just re 
lated I can hardly accuse anyone of “copy- 


ing. 


makers are copying this style—at 


” 





The Works and Some of the Product 
of Alfred Herbert, Ltd., of 
Coventry, England—II. 


Continuing from last week our account 
of the above named works, Fig. 9 is a 
in the grinding department. The 
grinding machines in this department are 
all of the Brown & Sharpe type. Practi 
cally all circular work is finished by grind 
hard or soft, iron, 
wrought iron, bronze or steel. 

Fig. 10 is a view in the planing depart 
ment, and Fig. 11 is a view of the other 
end of the same department. The two 
large planing machines will be seen to be 


view 


ing, whether cast 


at work upon bodies of automatic screw 
Most, if not all the planers are 
of American manufacture. 


machines. 

Fig. 12 is a view in the milling depart 
ment. 
the center are all manufactured by the 
firm, and a Brown & Sharpe vertical is 
seen at the left. 

Fig. 13 is a view in the erecting shop, 
and 
chines in process of erection. This photo- 
graph idea of the number of 
these machines that are put through to 


The horizontal machines shown in 


shows a lot of automatic screw ma 


gives an 


gether. 

Fig. 14 is another view in the erecting 
shop, with automatics and other machines 
in course of erection. It will be noted that 
the roofs of all of these shops are of the 
saw-tooth pattern, with north lights. 


Fig. 15 is a view in the erecting shop, 
showing the headstock department. The 
work on standard machines is divided up 
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FIG. 10. PLANING DEPARTMENT. 
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13. VIEW IN ERECTING SHOP. 
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FIG. 14. ANOTHER VIEW IN ERECTING SHOP 
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FIG. 15. VIEW IN HEADSTOCK DEPARTMENT 























FIG. 16. VIEW IN TESTING DEPARTMENT 
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» that one gang of men 1s kept constantly 
employed on the same class of work. In 
this case this department is fully and con- 
tinuously occupied in building headstocks. 
Che result is, of course, not only increased 
efficiency, but also a higher grade of work 
at a lower cost than would be otherwise 
possible. 

Fig. 16 is a view in the testing depart- 
iment. The machines before being shipped 
are tested upon the work which they are 
made to do. 
excellent idea of the nature of the products 
The department is 


his photograph gives an 


produced by the firm. 
in charge of a responsible man, who at- 
tends to the inspection and testing of ma- 
chines, and no machine is allowed to leave 
the works without his certificate. In many 
cases tests require to be made in the pres 
ence of customers, as machines are sold 
on guarantees of production, and these 
tests always take place in this department. 
\ special staff of operators is kept for this 
purpose. 

lig. 17 is another view of the same de 
partment, and it will be noted that many 
f the tools shown there are set up ready 
ir work 


Echoes From the Oil Country. 


ABORTIVE STEAM ENGINEERING 
| wonder what's the matter now? I 
id heard that fellow was a crank, and 


one of those hair-splitting, well-educated 


has a let if 


knowledg 


cl aps that b ok 











ANOTHER VIEW IN THE TESTING 
and knows the flywheel of an engine from 
the cylinder, but don’t know much about 
the practical limitations of anything ime 
chanical. I expected a kick on the price, 
as I put on more time than necessary, just 
on little things, so as to off 
chance for a kick; but here it is, so I 
suppose all I can do is to take some tools 
and tramp up there. I hate to in this 
snow, and with the cold I have, but it is 


head any 


no use sending one of the boys up against 
a fellow like that. 

Felt boots, overcoat, cap with good ear 
lugs and heavy mittens helped to keep out 


the cold, and an hour later found me 
out on a bleak hillside in the snow, where 
I found the owner of the engine, who 


opened up as soon as he saw me: 


“T say, Osborne, you did me an awful 


job. That engine is worse than when I 
sent it in. It would do some work be- 
fore, but now it is a flat failure; won't 
run the wells for two minutes. If you 
don’t put it into shape right away, I'll 


never pay a cent of your bill, and if these 
wells stand much longer I'll bring in a 
bill for damages. A man has no business 
to run a shop and send out such work. 
You must think I am a know-nothing to 
try that That 
farmers 


with 
but 


with me. might do 


some of these around here, 
it won’t go with me.” 
not in a 


good humor, and the less I said the bet- 


Evidently my customer was 


ter. To my protestations that everything 








DEPARTMENT 


on the engine was in good shape whien it 
left the shop he sent back the reply that 
he knew better; for if it would 
still be, that he wasn’t anybody’s fool 
and that if I wanted to avoid a lawsuit I 


was it 


had better get that engine in shape at 
once. 
The threat of a lawsuit was not all 


bluff, either, as besides being rich, he was 
hot-headed and bull-headed as well, and 
the men he had working for him, while 
honest enough, were ignorant, and would 
make poor witnesses unless things were 
very plainly in my favor. Then, I dislike 
fusses, anyhow. 


I hunted up the engine and found it 


on a block in the snow without shel 
ter, except such as the little leafless 
scrub oaks furnished. Looking it over 
did not show anything wrong, so I start 
ed up the steam line to find the boiler 
The engine was an ordinary 12 horse 


power oil-country engine. Following a 
line of 2-inch pipe about 300 feet up the 
hill to a somewhat sheltered spot I found 
the boiler house and boiler. This 2-incel 
pipe was laid in the snow without covering 
ot any kind and was used for the steam 
The boiler I 
to be a little old-fashioned, 6 horse-power 


had 


wall at one time, but now was pretty well 


line to the engine found 


stationary, set up on what been a 


divided between wall and cracks. The 
smokestack reached through the roof and 
might have been 12 feet long. but was 
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certainly not more than that. Two men 
were splitting up wood and trying to get 
ip steam. I began to get interested, and 
on looking things over I thought that 
cleaning the flues might help matters a lit- 
tle. An for the flue 
brought “simon pure” 


inquiry cleaner 
forth the 
It was composed of a piece of old sucker- 
rod (wooden sucker rods are of octagon 
section, about 1% inches, and generally 
inade of hickory or ash) sawed off square, 
and a piece of rubber belt nailed on the 
end. The belt looked as though cut with 
an axe, and was nearly as round as the 
sucker-rod_ that handle. It 
touched the tubes in and I could 
readily see that it might serve to push 
out some of the soot and keep a way clear 


article. 


served as a 


spots, 


so the heat could more easily get away 
The looks of the room showed that the 
engine had once sat by the boiler, and in 
wiry developed the information that the 
engine had sat there before going to the 
shop, but had been moved down the hill 


n being brought back, so as to be neare? 
S work. 
J] found one of the men at the boiles 


house, and who was just a temporary hand 
helping to rig up, was a shrewd, practical 
fellow, and that 


his judgment 


these changes had been 
and 


Unfortunately, his theoretical knowledge 


made against advice 


and p* wers of expression were too poor 
to convince his employer 


“Why,” 


steam line going down to the engine? 


said he, “did you see that big 
It’s 
so big the steam all evaporates before it 
gets down there, and all of it that is left 
is the water, and you know you can’t run 
a steam ingine with water; but you can’t 
nod of 
head in the direction the owner was sup- 
posed to be). “I told him he had better 
stop some of the holes in the wall there by 
the take all the 
fire could do to burn up the cold air; but 
he said the fire could only use what air it 


tell him anything’ (with a his 


boiler, because it would 


needed, so it didn’t make any difference as 
big enough, 
half full of 


long as the smokestack 
and it 


sinoke.”’ 


Was 


was never more than 


I began to see pretty clearly why the 


ngine was weak. When we got up to 60 


pounds of steam, which I was told was all 


at the boiler safe for, I sent one 


of the men down to the engine to 


was 
see that 
the throttle was closed, and with instruc 
tions to see that it was kept closed until 
I came down. I went far enough to see 
he was at the engine, and I then went back 
and turned on the steam at the boiler. In 
pite of all the man could do to hurry the 


fire up, the steam went steadily down, un 


I began to think it would go to zero 
seemed to stand pretty steadily at 20 
unds, and by hard work we finally 


axed it up a little. I then started fo1 


The snow 


he engine. on the ground was 


not deep, and what had been left from 
former attempts had now been melted, so 
that the steam pipe lay on the ground 


When I got to the engine I found the 
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owner there and know how 


near I was ready to run. He 


wanting to 
was waiting 
for me, and had his rod lines all finished, 
he said. For reply | opened up the pet 
cock on the steam chest and began letting 
the water out of the line, and I asked him 
where his steam was. 

When the water was let out of the line 
his steam was gone, too. The engine 
would run without load with the mixtur 
of hot water and steam that could be got 
ten through the pipe, and I spent an ener 
getic few minutes trying to drive a few 
practical 
combustion into his mind, with 


ideas about condensation and 
the result 
that he moved a larger boiler in and set it 


did ] 


which then is work 


by the engine, 


without any trouble 


I sometimes wonder when I get com 


plaints from a distance, whether some of 


them do not from conditions like 


come 
I have noticed that the 
and the 


those in this case 


hardest kickers, ones whom it is 
a pleasure to not have to do work for, art 
without a knowl 


of the 


the well cducated men 


edg: of the practical The editor 
“American Machinist” 


a thing was 


once said that when 


“good enough” it was all right 


and that then was the time to stop work 
on it, and the wise man was the one who 
knew where the line was. This is not a 
verbatim quotation, but conveys the idea 


his article left with me. I think that is the 
greatest truth in a machine shop, and the 
can have is that 


finest quality a customer 


same knowledge of when a thing is “good 


enough.” JI have a vague wonder in my 


mind as to how pieces I ever made 
round or straight or parallel or to the size 


era tly W 


Magnalium—A New Alloy. 
alloy of 


f specific gravity between 


many 


(OSBORNE 


Magnalium is in magnesium 


and aluminum 
2 and 3, melting point 600 to 700 de 
crees Cent 


When 


sium are added to aluminum the resulting 


increasing quantities of magne 


product gradually changes from the com 
paratively soft and unworkable metal to a 
harder and harder metal, and with quan 
tities of magnesium varying from 5 to 30 
cent. the alloy is similar in qualities 


per 
to brass and bronze. When the proportion 
of magnesium is increased to 50 per cent 
the alloy ceases to be useful for mechan 
ical purposes, but is then capable of taking 
a very high polish and eminently suit 
able for optic il use At above 
magnesium the alloy approaches in prop 


hard 


50 per cent 


ctties to magnesium and loses its 


ness. 
As regards durability, the alloy contain 


ing from 25 to 30 per cent. of magnesium 


is somewhat superior to aluminum and re- 


tains a bright polish for a great length 
or time 

Magnalium may be coined easily, being 
inuch superior to aluminum in this re 
spect, and almost approaching nickel 
Screws and nuts can be made of it, which 


is not the with aluminum 


Phe < e st! re I cs lng 
5 per cent. magnesium is about 13 ton 
per s . cn 

Phe above we find Abstract f Pa 
pers in Scientific Transactions and Peri 
odicals t e Institute of Civil Engi 
neers, being abstracted originally by ‘“W 


Bb.” from ““Verhandlungen des Vereins zu 


Beforderut 


Bericht,’ 


g¢ des Gewerbe tle isses, Sitz ing 


1Q00, page OO 


The Springfield Evening School 
of Trades. 


One of the promising of the trad 
schools within our knowledge is the Even 
ing School of Trades in the Mechani 
Arts High Sche building, Springfield 
Mass Ihe classe n this school began 
operations on October 7. Instruction 1 
givel n mecl il drawing, machine 
shop | tice t making, in joinery 
ind pattern making and in plumbing In 

mnection§ there re classe in mathe 

itic including rithmetic ilgebra 
oe etry and trig try, taking only 

uch pn ! ect ive di 
rect appli t | echanical trade 
Che nt t 1s tree t resi 
lent f Springfield, the students all pro 
iding ( n equipments of instru 
ments and t required, and each pay 
ing $5 tor unavoidable incidental Phe 

< are und e general supervisiol 


of Mr. Charles F. Warner, principal ot 
the Mechanic Arts High School. Mr. F 


I Mathewson will teach drawing; M1 
Edwin R. Markham, tool making and ma 
chine shop practice; Mr. Edwin A. Finch 
wood turning and pattern ma ind Mr 


EF. W. Tower, plu 


Keeping Records of Changes in 


Drawings. 
BY } ENGLISH 

One of the most difficult problems the 
draft n | ntend with keeping 
the records of changes in such a way that 
a repair order can be filled quickly and 
correctly 

I have neve eC ny method ce 
cribed, though doubtl no two shop 
use the same method, and I very mucl 
doubt if the same method would be suit 
two different place | feel that a 
escriptior f thods used in various 
places would be ry interesting to me, so 
I will describe tl ne which we use, hop 
ng that it will ig out otl with com 
ments and crit 

Wi | d heet 22x 30 
inche (excepting tf emblys that ab 
olutely require a large e). If the part 
re small we g¢ Ip eral adjacent one 
on the same These drawings are 
carefully inked and are for the use of the 
pattern shop and drafting room only 
Minor details required by the machine 
shop only—like small drilled holes, set 
‘rews, keyways, etc.—are not put on. Ir 
stead, for the machine shop we make a 
separate t ig h piece, putting on 
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all details. These are on sheets, 5x8, 
12x16 and 16x24 inches, the prints be- 
ing mounted on cards and are termed 


“shop sketches.” 

All drawings and tracings are indexed 
as per sample card, Fig. 1. Drawings are 
numbered consecutively and are kept in 
drawers corresponding to the size and 
style of machine on which the piece is to 
be used. This makes it possible, when a 
drawing becomes out of date, to transfer 
it to a drawer of disused drawings, by 


LEVER, DUCT 
Sketch No. 436-A 
Pattern No. 371 & 372 


Drawning No. 236 


Prints in Shop. 2 


Fig. J 


simply changing the drawer number on the 
index card, thus obviating the inconven- 
ience of continually handling over dis- 
used drawings. We like this method of 
keeping, as far as possible, the drawings 
for each size and style of machine in 
drawers by themselves, because one soon 
learns and remembers the location in the 
drawers of those he uses mostly, and can 
find many of them readily without refer- 
ing to the index. 

When a change is made, it is put on the 
drawing in red ink and dated, or else the 
drawing is marked “Discontinued,” dated, 
and a new one made. The shop sketch is 
changed or a new one made, as the case 
may be, being careful, if the old one is 
changed, to keep a record print, and add 
a letter to the number on the tracings. 
Thus No. 1535, after the first change, 
would read No. 1535A; after the second 
change, No. 1535B, and so on. A new 
index card is made, the old one being 
marked “Discontinued,” in red ink. 

In a book, under the same date, is writ 
ten a full but concise description of the 
change. When a machine is completed, its 
serial number down in the book, 
against each change which has not been 
on a previous machine. In order to avoid 
looking up several drawings or reading 
carefully several pages of the book, to see 
if there are any changes, an index card 
(see Fig. 2) is kept for each piece, show- 
ing only the dates of changes. This tells 
at a glance if a piece ordered for repairs 
is the same as is in use at the present time, 
and if not, just where to look for the 
necessary information. 

Referring to Fig. 2, each column is for 
a particular size machine, the crosses in- 
dicating the size upon which the change 


is set 


~ No. of Pieces, 2 


In Drawer No. 4°OPT: 
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was made, at the corresponding date. Sup- 
pose a duct lever was ordered for a No. 7 
Opt., which was built in February, 1893. 
Upon referring to the card it is seen at a 
glance that the required one is either the 
one made new in January, 1893, or in 
September, 1890. Then look in the book 
under January, 1893, and find the first 
press with that change, which shows which 
of the two is wanted, when the correspond- 
ing print is found and sent to the shop 
with the orders. 


No.3%4 OPT, LEVER, DUCT 
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no pulleys upon them, and the lateral! 
strain and friction cf the belt drive are 
done away with, besides very much reduc- 
ing the floor space required, because the 
drum and belts are removed from the 
machine. The drive employed for the 
spindles of this machine does not interfere 
in the least with the lateral or longitudinal 
movements of the spindles nor cause any 
side strain or friction, This drive is 
known as the Wesson system, because it 
was devised and first used in the Smith & 


OPTIMUS 
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No. of Patterns, 2___ Suly* "90 
Sept. ’90 
Jan. ’93 

_Dec. ’97 

__dan. ’98 

__May ’00 


_ Aug. 701 
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KEEPING RECORDS OF 


I have given the following method con- 
siderable thought: Make a list on tracing 
cloth of all the parts used on each ma- 
chine, with their drawing and sketch num- 
bers. When a machine is completed, cor- 
rect the list to suit it, affix its serial num- 
ber and keep a record print. However, I 
cannot see any easy way to handle such a 
method in our case, owing to the great 
number of parts on each machine; there 
being an average of about 800 different 
parts, which would make it very bulky and 
clumsy. If anyone is using such a method, 
I should like to hear of his experience 
with it. 

[The most thorough and complete meth- 
od of keeping a record of changes that we 
have seen is that of the Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, which was pub- 
lished in our issue for April 6, 1890. It 
involves the making of a set of prints for 
each lot of machines; but nowadays prints 
cost but little, and the making of one lot 
of machines will often put the prints into 
a condition such that they ought to be re- 
tired. We have never been able to see the 
necessity or advantage of making separate 
drawings for the pattern shop.—Ed. ] 





A Profiling Machine With Inde- 
pendent Universal Spindle 
Drive. 


The half-tone shows a two-spindle pro- 
filing machine which will be seen at a 
glance to be a departure from the familiar 
type of this machine, in that no apparent 
provision is made in the machine itself for 
driving the spindles. It is for this reason 
that it is proper to show the countershaft 
of this machine in any explanatory view 
of it. The spindles, it will be seen, have 


CHANGES IN DRAWINGS. 
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Wesson factory at Springfield, Mass., and, 
as will be seen, it is applicable to other ma- 
chines. The countershaft has a three-step 
cone which calls for a corresponding cone 
on the line shaft, the belt being shipped 
to either step, according to the speed re- 
quired. The cone runs constantly and the 
machine is started or stopped by a friction 
clutch. Two vertical spindles in the coun- 
tershaft stand directly over the two spin- 
dles of the machine when they are near 
their central position, and the spindles of 
the machine are connected to the spindles 
of the countershaft by rods, of a length 
according to the hight of the ceiling, with 
a universal or gimbal joint on each end 
and telescoped in the middle, so that the 
spindles may be moved to their most ex- 
treme positions without interfering with 
the drive. The vertical shafts above are 
Griven by light quarter-twist belts from 
suitable pulleys on the countershaft. The 
entire countershaft is carried by a single 
casting, so that there is no difficulty in 
setting it. 

The machine here shown is called the 
No. 1 machine, there being three other 
sizes. Some of the principal particulars 
of the machine are as follows: Working 
surface of table, 15'%4x12 inches; move 
ment of table, 22 inches; 
cross-slide, 23 inches; distance from tab! 
to cross-slide, 5% inches; diameter « 
spindles, 1 5-16 inches; up and down 
movement, 3 inches; distance between wy 
rights, 16 inches. Special 
made on this machine for the lubricant en 
ployed. The housing of the machine is 
used as an oil or water tank, and pipes 
lead directly from the lower part of the 
tank to the spindles through flexible tubes, 
a pump, which is furnished when desired, 
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A PROFILING MACHINE WITH 


maintaining the circulation. Large handles 
and ample leverages are provided to give 
perfect control of the movements. The 
racks and pinions are made double, so that 
all lost motion is taken up. The machine 
is made by the Garvin Machine Company, 
New York. 


Making Molds for Telephone 
Receiver Work. 


BY JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH 


The molds here shown are of a 
used in manufacturing imitation rubber or 
composition goods for various purposes, 
such as syringes, bicycle handles and parts 
of the telephone. The molds 
for molding the receiver case, of a com 
position hard, closely re 
sembles rubber, and is known as electrose. 
Molds of this construction are used in the 
hydraulic press, and the composition is in 
a liquid form when pressed into the mold 
The article produced is shown in a cross- 


section in Fig. 2. The top or face is con- 


type 


used 


were 


which, when 


INDEPENDENT UNIVERSAL DRIVE 


cave and the edges are rounded. The case 
is thin at the center and heavier at th 
outside, terminating in a square shoulder 
and a thread of 18 pitch. There is a % 
inch hole through the center. Two pieces 
of flat soft steel were planed, clamped with 
the smooth sides together, and a hole E at 
each end drilled and reamed taper for 
dowel-pins. The pins were driven tight 
into the lower plate and projecting proper 
The and 
plates were then squared to 


ly into the upper plate sides 
the 


gether in the miller, and the twelve holes 


ends of 


A were drilled through both sections and 
A pair of templets 
of the inside and outside shape of the ar- 
ticle were filed out and then the special 
counterbores, finishing tools and the tap 
were made. The first tool A was for the 
top of the case in the upper section, and B 
in the lower 


reamed to finish size. 


was for the face of the core F 
section. N is the forming and cutting 
edge and the hole O fits the stem of the 
The counterbore C 
the the lower 


straight-face 
molds in 


core. 


finishes twelve 


1183 
plates, leaving them square at the bottom 
and sizing them for the tap. This tap D 
as well as the tl eS «< interbore ha a 
central or guide pin fitting the hol 1 
This tap is fluted like a hob with nin 
flutes, backed off slightly, and the cutting 
faces ground and oilstoned 

The upper plate was clamped (not to 
tightly) to the drill press table, with on 
of the holes A directly under the stem of 
the first counterbore, which was brough 
down until the stem entered the hole 7 


as shown in the cross-section of the plate 


The counterbore was then fed down int: 
the plate to the 


tweive holes were finished in this manner 


proper depth, and all the 


which completed the upper plate, except 
the lapping 

The the 
plate was accomplished in the same manne 
by the flat 
operation was to tap the holes which wa 


first counterboring of lowe! 


faced counterbore C. The nex 


done in the same drill press, running very 


slowly and using plenty of soap water as 


a help in cutting, and by careful work and 
by running the tap in and out in each hol 
mooth thread 


a few times a sharp was 


secured The numerous fluting of th 
ip worked admirably. There was als 
very little lead to the tap, as we wished 


the first thread in the finished case to | 
as full as posible 

then made of machin 
Thes 


pieces were first turned at both ends to 
form the stems D to be driven tightly int 


\ 
al a, 
B B B B> 
») 
B B 
>) 


The cores were 


steel, first cut into lengths for two 


B B 
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he holes A. The pieces were then cut 
n two and held by the stem in a nose 
thuck that ran perfectly true, when the 
tud at the opposite end was finished to fit 
nicely in the holes A in the upper plate. 
\fter this was done to all of them, the 
facing or forming mill B was used for 
the faces of the cores. The cores being 
held by the stems D in the nose chuck, the 
center in the end of the shank of the facing 
mill was placed on the tail center, and 
he short stem turned on the face of the 


<7 f 
eB 











TOOLS 


core entered the hole O in the facing mill, 
which was then fed in until the shape and 
size desired was produced on the face of 
the core. The twelve cores were then 
highly polished and driven tightly into the 
holes A in the lower plate. All burrs 
thrown up on the face of the plate by the 
tools used were then removed, leaving a 
sharp edge around each of the molds. 
There then remained to finish the molds 
the lapping and polishing of the upper 
plate which formed the faces or tops and 
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which required a high, shining polish as 
they left the mold. We made a few lead 
laps by pouring lead into the sections B, 
casting them around steel stems, which in 
use projected into the holes A, and then, 
by using flour emery and oil and running 
the laps as fast as possible, the molds were 
lapped to a finish and polish that was very 
nearly perfect. By putting the two plates 
together it was seen that there was not the 
slightest defect in the alinement of the 
A in both, testing them as we did 


holes 





The Piece 
to be Made 
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THE MOLDS 
with a standard plug gage. One side of 
each of the plates was then marked front 
to avoid mistakes. 

When molding the cases, the upper plate 
was removed and the composition was 
poured over the face of the lower plate. 
The upper plate was then replaced, and the 
projecting stems of the cores F in the lower 
plate entered the holes 4 in the upper 
plate, thereby preventing the liquid from 
squeezing out and also forming the hole 
J in the finished 


case. The two plates 
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were then placed under the hydraulic press 
and sufficient pressure was brought down 
ou them to press the fluid into every por 
tion of the molds, the pressure being so 
great as to force every bit of surplus com 
position from between the sections. This 
composition was used while very hot, and 
required a few seconds to cool before re- 
moving. When cooled, the upper section 
was removed and the slight shrinkage re- 
sulting from the cooling allowed the fin- 
ished cases to be removed by screwing 
them out of the lower plate by hand 
When thus removed they had a fine, 
smooth polish on all the outer surfaces 
and a good, sharp, smooth thread. 





An Arrangement of Shafting for 
a Machine Shop. 

One of the well-recognized, difficult 
problems in machine shop design is to ar- 
range for placing countershafts for the 
smaller tools, so that they can be driven 
from the line shaft, without being length 
ened to bring the belts over to an avail 
able space, Where small tools are used in 
great numbers the countershafts soon be- 
come so thick that it is almost impossibie 
to get the belts through between them. 
George Richards, of Brussels, 
built, not long ago, a shop in Sweden, and 
as a result of study of the difficulty named, 
finally hit upon the plan shown by the ac 
companying drawings, of which Fig. 1 is 
monitor- 


Selgium, 


a cross-section of a 
roof shop designed for a traveling crane 
in the central bay, and with the line shafts 
and supplementary shafts next the roof in 
the side bays, while the countershafts are 
placed upon stringers attached to the 
lower horizontal members of the side, roof- 
trusses, as shown. Fig. 2 is an enlarged 
section showing the main tine shaft at 4. 
This is preferably driven by a motor, or, 
where of considerable length, is divided 


one-story, 


into sections, each driven by its own mo- 
tor. From it are driven all the counters 
for the heavier tools that are placed as 
shown, so that the traveling crane can pass 
over them, and it may drive also any de- 
sired or practicable portion of the counters 
the tools, as shown. Shafts 


for smaller 
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Bb and C are not complete lines passing 
from end to end of the building as the 
main shaft does, but are merely sections of 
shafting put in wherever the grouping of 
the tools is such as to require them, and 
these may be driven by motors of course, 


though the design contemplates driving 
them by belts from the main line 

The advantages of the plan, we think 
will be readily apparent. It does away 
with a very objectionable crowding and 
tangle of belts makes the 
shafting and counters much more readily 


and pulleys, 











accessible, and will probably work out at 
no greater than the usual 


cost arrange 
ment. 
Fig. 3 shows the plan applied where the 


side bays are two stories high; though it 





is not entirely clear how it is intended to 
drive the 
placed in the central bay as shown 


counters for the heavy tools 
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Patternmaking. 


BY JOHN M. RICHARDSON 


FITTING SEGMENTS WITH 


rH i A 
SAW 

All time consumed in getting out an 

work is 


building up segment over am 


above what would have been necessary 


had the piece been put in the lathe solid 
the 
the finished dimen 


except the saving effected by work 


being more nearly to 


sions, which amounts to considerable on 


some jobs and but little on others 


Seg 


ment work seems to be a necessary evi 


and anything we can do in the way of 
“short cuts” will help to save time on the 


pattern and lessen what is at the best but a 


monotonous routine. 
Ch Nsic 


Years ago the chute was 


the 


plane 


ered only proper thing for bringing 
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the ends to a joint, and there are still 

those will differ with me when I 
say that it is slow and out of date. It is 
not as slow, however, as the way a certain 
patternmaker told me he was forced to do 
in a shop where he once worked. His 

employer was from the other side of the 

Atlantic and very set in his conviction 
that the ends of segments should be butted 
together and then a handsaw passed 
through the joints in order to secure the 
proper fit. I should call this the combina- 
tion of a cranky man with a freaky meth- 
od. The objection to the chute plane for 
this work is that too much care must be 
exercised in sawing the ends on the band- 
saw, for a plane takes off so little at each 
stroke that if they are not sawed right 
on the line it takes too long to do the 
fitting. 

It was a great day for patternmaking 
when the universal trimmer was called 
into being, for it entirely does away with 
al! planing on end grain within the limits 
of the machine, doing the work far better 
at one stroke and in a minute fraction of 
the time. This tool has been the standard 
for many years for cutting segments, and 
it is to-day; but, personally, I lean toward 
the circular saw, where there are many to 
be gotten out, with the trimmer in addi- 
tion for an occasional cut. 

When segments are to be made, it is 
a grand time to overhaul the scrap box, 
which should be within reach of every cir- 
cular saw, to collect all short pieces ever 
liable to be worked up, this receptacle to 
be distinct from the waste box behind the 
saw holding what cannot be made use of 
again. 

There is a great difference about how 
stock is worked up in different establish- 
ments, In some places there is enough 
thrown away for firewood to actually al- 
most keep other shops on small work 
supplied. This waste seems too bad, for 
good pattern pine costs enough at pres- 
ent and probably never will be cheaper. 
‘Any piece, of whatever thickness, if 
equal to that decided upon for the seg- 
ments, or over, can be utilized provided 
it has enough surface to cover the pattern 
segment, which is made first to mark the 
others from. Generally when the segments 
are to be small and thin, a thick piece 
is an advantage, for a number can be 
sliced off on the circular saw with but one 
bandsawing operation. It is bad practice 
to bandsaw one piece at a time, when the 


who 


saw will stand more. 

When segments are sawed from boards 
right from the lumber pile, place several 
thicknesses together and hold carefully. 
Stopping to nail them together is but a 
waste of time 

I will now describe a method of using 
the circular immediately after the 
band saw, to complete the segments. Fig 
1 shows the method of using, and Fig. 3 
the construction of a simple board fixture, 


saw 


which takes hardly any time to make, and 


will pay for itself the first time of using it 
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Take a piece of stock with no tendency 
to warp, perhaps 7% inch thick by 12 inches 
wide, or over, as shown in Fig. 3, and 18 
inches or so long. Also have a strip D the 
same thickness, and hold ten porarily with 
a couple of pinch dogs, first gaging a line 
¥% inch from the edge. Next, make two 
blocks A B, Fig. 4, % inch thick. B is 
perfectly plain; A has a tongue x, which 
can be brought to a vertical position, as at 
A’. One end of x must of course be 
rounded, and a wire nail driven through 
makes the pin on which it turns. Take 
the trammels set for the outer radius of 
the segment, placing one leg at P, and 
strike the arc cde. Next place one leg at 
d, and strike a point of intersection and 
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placed on the saw table as in Fig. 1, set- 
ting the guide rest so that when the board 
slides against it, it will pass the saw with 
¥% inch for clearance, except the block B, 
which comes exactly even with the side of 
the saw. 

When the segments are bandsawed from 
a board, as indicated in Fig. 2, it is only 
necessary to place several thicknesses to- 
gether, and make straight cuts, as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines, for the ends, 
leaving everything but the curves for the 
circular saw. This saves time and labor. 

In sawing the outer radius, some care 
should be taken in following the line to- 
wards end, in order to have the 
proper bearing on the circular-saw fixture, 


each 
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draw ab through it. Now fasten block B, 
Fig. 4, square with the board, having one 
edge on the line % inch over; next place 
block A with the end of the 
exactly on line a b, Fig. 3, so that the cor 
ner or angle coincides with the intersec- 
tion of ab and de. These blocks can be 
held with two or three wire nails driven 
part way in, 
and replaced, to suit the requirements of 
the next layout. 


tongue + 


so as to be easily removed 


The final result depends a good deal on 
making this 60-degree angle exact, and in 


placing the blocks carefully. The strip 


held by the dogs can now be removed and 


saved for future use, and the board is 


but the inner radius requires no care at 
all, any more than to have stock enough. 
Get out all pieces at once before using the 
sawing fixture, for this saves time. 

Our segments are now a little long, and 
have ragged ends; so, if it were not for 
the hinge joint in the block A, they would 
be short after the first sawing; but by sim- 
ply raising the tongue x to a vertical posi- 
tion, there is plenty of room, and all the 
pieces are to be first placed resting against 
the blocks as shown in Fig. 1, except that 
the tongue is raised, and one end is thus 


] 


squared off; then lower the tongue, and 


place the sawed ends against it and saw 


oft before. 
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On saws having a groove for sliding the 
cross-cut rest, instead of having the rest 
fixed with taper pins, and sliding with the 
top of the table, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to use the board fixture on this side of 
the saw, if one preferred, as all that would 
be required would be to nail a tongue on 
the bottom of the board to run in the 
groove, and change the position of the 
blocks A and B. 

When the saw is keen and sharp, a fine 
jeint for gluing is made and the segments 
are completed. Sometimes the whole six 
will nest together, forming a ring, or 
layer, with perfect joints, and at other 
times a stroke or two of the trimmer will 
be necessary to make the last joint tight. 
It is evident that if the blocks are not 
properly placed on the board, the resulting 
angle of the ends of the segments pro- 
duced will not be 60 degrees, and any vari- 
ation amounts to considerable when six of 
a kind are placed together. I do not ex- 
pect everyone to agree with me on the seg- 
ment question, but I hope it will be tried 
before being condenined. 





Letters from Practical Men 


Varnishing Patterns. 
Editor American Machinist: 

The article entitled ‘‘Varnishing Pat- 
terns” in the issue No. 41 suggests some 
comments. I quite agree with most of the 
writer’s opinions as to varnishing, and I 
like to see good work done by conscien- 
tious workmen. But the remarks about 
black varnish stick in my throat, and not 
being a patternmaker at all, but only a 
machinist, I hope to say my thought with- 
out confessing to being a “black varnish” 
workman myself. 

In fact, the man who uses black varnish 
may very likely be one of those rare good 
workmen who have some sense of cost 
and who, when making a pattern, make 
an effort to ascertain what degree of ac- 
curacy is required and how long the pat- 
tern is expected to be in use. The black 
varnish man may have figured out that the 
pattern, very exactly made and cor- 
rectly finished, with a few fillets worked 
out in wood and the rest leather, and light 
varnished, will look very pretty as it leaves 
the shop for its first sand bath, but will 
cost his employer, say, five days’ time at 
$4 shop cost per day, $20 worth of his 
time. The pattern is for a new machine 
or for a specially built engine of which 
only one will be required, and this pattern- 
maker makes a pattern true to drawing, 
varnishes it black to cover up his cheap 
work, and it costs his employer not much 
over half or, say, $12 shop cost at most. 
For my part, when I am hunting a pattern 
maker at high wages, I want a black var- 
The 
man I have ever had to deal with is the 


nish patternmaker. most irritating 


perfect, conscientious mechanic who must 


und never turns 


do everything just right, 
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out a finished piece, however simple, in 
less than half a day. 

This may sound like exaggeration, but 
it compares very well with some facts in 
my experience, which were well paid for. 
Having a little special machinery to build, 
I took a set of good drawings (made them 
myself) to a pattern shop. 
There were about 150 patterns, nearly all 
of them small, from 2 to 6 inches in great- 
Only 
two or three required especially careful 
work, but all needed to be good, correct 
patterns. About 100 of these patterns re- 
quired three months to make and cost me 
$500. Then, inexperienced as I was in 
pattern-shop cost, I struck. All the polite 
hints that no special finish was required 
had done no good. The remaining 50 
patterns went to a “black varnish” shop, 
where they make patterns to get castings. 
They were finished in less than half the 
average time and were every whit as sat- 
isfactory. All of the patterns are to-day 
of equal value—scrap—and I consider that 
my knowledge of pattern making cost me 
about $300 in cash. 

The first requisite for a mechanic is the 
ability to do good work. I think the one 
next in importance is the ability to do 
cheap work. Managers of shops have a 
keen scent for the hustler who can do a 
good job when it is needed but is always 
looking for a chance to lower cost. Many 
a faithful workman who stands at bench 
or lathe year after year and perhaps won- 
ders why no advancement comes to him, 
could find the reason here if he knew how 
to look for it. WALTER Ferris. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


first-class 


est dimension; a few were larger. 





A Cutter for Small Pins. 
Editor American Machinist: 

The fixture of which I send sketch I 
designed for cutting short pins of brass 
wire about No. 10, American wire gage, 
in the speed lathe, the rapidity of the op- 
eration being oniy limited by the speed of 
the operator. The fixture consists of the 


ae 


which is 
screwed 


cutter a, a flat of steel, 


threaded, 


piece 
hardened and 
the the bushing c 
is a running fit upon the center Db and also 


and the 


bored, 


upon center b, which 


fits closely between the cutter 
larger shoulder on the center, and the gage 
d which is adjustable upon the bushing 
and is held in place by the set-screw. The 
center e is held up to the center b by the 
shoulder the end of the center 
b. The center e is bored to receive the 
hardened steel bushing f through which 
hole 


screw in 


the wire passes. It also has an oil 
at g to lubricate the revolving screw. 

In operation the fixture is used as fol 
lows: The is Criven into the 
headstock and the center e into the tail- 
stock. The wire is then passed through 
the bushing until it strikes the gage d, 


center Db 


which is adjusted to the required length 
of the pins by means of the set-screw 
and is held from turning by the pin / 


which rests on or between the ways of the 
lathe. The gage is held stationary so that 
the pins may be cut straight, as the fric 
tion of the gage on the end would bend 
them if a disk turning with the center wa 
The and at 
each turn 
a shield of tin and drops through a chut 
lathe It is 


used, lathe is then started 


shears off a pin which strike 


into a pan under the only 


necessary to push the wire in to toucl 
the gage before each cut 


W.E 


Plate Molding for Small Work. 


Machinist: 


CALLAGHAN 





Editor American 

Small patterns are quickly and cheapl) 
prepared for plate molding by a method 
generally 
Patterns, or groups of patterns 


which is not, it is_ believed, 
known 
of which only a few hundred castings are 
wanted, are profitably placed on plates by 
this method. Small irreg 


ular partings and having green-sand cores 


pieces with 
are as readily plated as split patterns, and 
the time taken by 
preparing a plate for the molder is trifling 


the pattern cleaner in 


as compared to other methods 
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FIG. I. A PLATE PATTERN. 








FOR COPE. 


FIG. 2. A PLATE PATTERN 

Fig. 1 shows a plate pattern which was 
made and two or three sample boxes cast 
from it the same day. To make such a 
plate the patterns are first molded with 
special care that the exact parting is se- 
cured. The gates and finished 
smoothly, so as not to “pull up.” The pat- 
terns are molded in one of the flasks in 
which they are afterwards to be worked 
on the plate, the top part of the mold 
is well finished and the frame, Fig. 3, 
with holes drilled to match the flask, is 
placed over the pins on to the drag. Holes 
are drilled into the patterns so as to se- 
Fig. 4 is a corner 


are cut 


cure them on the plate. 
section of the pattern plate, showing a 
single pattern, and the two holes which 
are drilled in the pattern are shown. The 
frame having been placed on the drag, 
the top is placed on the frame, and white 
metal is poured into the runner, casting 
the plate, and the plate pattern is then sent 
to be cleaned. The drag part only re- 
quires brushing, but the top requires to be 
regularly cleaned. The white metal, which 
should not be too soft, is readily finished 
and a coat of varnish completes the job. 
Che frame, Fig. 3, is a malleable casting 
and is made only % inch thick. Cast iron 
frames may be used, but they should be 
at least 3% inch in thickness, which then 
makes the plates somewhat heavy. The 
inside edge of the frame is grooved as 
shown, and holes are drilled near the edge 
of the frame into the groove; the white 
metal is securely fastened by this means. 
Fig. 5 shows a mold, cope and drag, and 
Fig. 6 a gate of castings. The time taken 
to prepare this plate for use after casting 
was three hours. 

These plates are found to be cheap and 
useful on work from outside customers 
who require their patterns to be returned 
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when their orders are completed. When 

a plate is no longer needed the white metal 

is quickly melted out, leaving the patterns 

none the and the frame is then 

at liberty for any other job that comes 

along. Geo. BUCHANAN. 
Wrexham, North Wales. 


worse, 





Steel T-Squares. 


Editor American Machinist: 

I would like, through the medium of 
your valuable paper, to ask some of my 
brother draftsmen readers if any of them 
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The Hardness of European Cast 
Iron. 
Editor American Machinist: 

In your issue No. 40 an editorial ap- 
pears, “The Relative Hardress of Euro- 
pean and American Cast Iron.” The edi- 
torial states that the British and continen- 
tal cast iron is generally very much harder 
to work than that which is found in the 
American machine shop. It is not that 
the cast iron differs so greatly in one coun- 
try and another. It is not many years 
since the founders of the United States 
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FIG. 3. FRAME 


use the steel T-square. I would like par- 
ticularly to know if any use the Starrett 
steel square with or without the section 
liner or protractor appliances. I require 
a new T-square, and before purchasing 
would like to know of the advantages of 
these instruments over the wooden square 
and if they are worth the extra cost. 


A. P. 





FIG. 5. THE MOLD. 


FOR CASTING 


PATTERN 


PLATE, 


were wholly guided, in judging pig iron, 
by fracture, and there was, no doubt, as 
much complaint of hardness in castings at 
that time as in England and the continen- 
tal countries to-day. If these foreign 
countries would take a step forward and 
adopt chemistry as a guide instead of the 
appearance of fracture, to denote the 
grade of their pig irons, they would find 
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themselves on a par with this country in 
obtaining the qualities they desire, 
should hear no such comments of iron be- 
ing harder in one country than another 
Tuos. D. WEsT 
{Our understanding of the case is that 
European machinery builders claim to use 
-designedly than do 
American builders, and that they conside: 


harder castings 
their machinery to be more durable than 


our own on that account. It is certainly 
the general impression that English cast 
harder than our own, 


statement is 


ings are, as a rule, 
this 


explanation of the common experience that 


and often made as an 


American machine tools smaller 
output in England than at 
editorial gave the opinions of an American 


led 


give a 
home. Our 
whose extensive experience in Europe 
him to a different conclusion.—Fd. ] 


The Reciprocity Convention. 
On the 18th inst. the Committee on A 


ingements of the National 


Manufacturers met in Philadelphia to per 
fect arrangements for the holding of a na 


tional Reciprocity Convention, the date of 


which has been fixed for the 


mber The convention will probably 
last three days. The meeting was attended 
by about thirty prominent manufacturers 





from various parts of the country and was 
iddressed by President 71 ( Searcl 
The following call has been 

In pursuance of a sugges idvances 
by the National Association of Manufac 
turers at its annual convention in Detroit 
in June, 1901, and subsequent a 1 by tl 


Executive Committee of 


rrangements have been 
ding of a national recipr 
Washington, Ni 


1 
sole pur 


The 


liscuss the expediency and practicability 
yf the broader applications of the pring 
ples of the commercial reciprocity 
means of expanding foreign markets f 
re ] ; } 
American au \ | ( art ig ft 
nterests of a es Che 


accurately the \ I S 
ufac ure! oO t 1 Tor 
te, if possible, so1 t egestions 
for such legisla or diplom egot 
yn as may be nece t no 
I mate mmere l re 
ited St ite d ( 
Your organization a 
te in this reciprocity fe e by the 
appointment of delegat: wl must 
named in accordance witl t going 
statement of purposes and accompanying 
‘ules to govern such appointment 
[his matter is of such 
he entire busi Ss inter s of 
ry that it is hoped that g I 
‘arnest aid 1 making | 
success, and to that end lele 
gates men who are thoroughly interested 
he matter and willing t he 


and we 
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convention and participate its delibera 


tions 


( nly those active ly engagt d < principals 


r executive othcers 1n a manufacturing 


firm or corporation shall be eligible as dele 
gates, and agents, attorneys, or those en 
gaged in purely mercantile or professional 
pursuits will not be recognized as delegates 
r alternates 
The National Association of Mat 
turers will be represented in the convention 


and vice-presidents, 


by its general officers 
and delegates to be named from each Stati 
on the basis of membership of the associa 
on in those States in the me manner as 
specified for the appointment of delegates 
by organizations 
\ committee o1 

ve ntion was 


Saunders, New 4 irk; Albert 


Cincinnati; Ellison A. Smythe, Pelzer, S 


The Awards at Buffalo. 


The inevitable “kick” is being mad 
Ruffalo ov | \ } t he ies ot 
W irds ind he cl nery 1en r loing 
heir full sl of it—more Set { 
than the imp ( f tl vj 
rants Ouite n rally tl S¢ v] t < 
vell it the ] nds { the \ ey CI 
isms to olfter, D ( ed t lace 
very high es I 4 l \ ( re 
Iness. ¢ ( 1 ‘ F hile ¢t} 

» did 1 fare ‘ give tl 
full mm I \ 

vy of awards exp ‘ 

And tha S ( t the " 

elessly dot e seems ve no doub 
For instar umber t cast vard 
f medals have n mad ‘ ; , 

gs 1 CX bit 1 } | mad y\ em 

all The Brown&S rp Mar fac 9 
ompanvy are iwardedagold - drill 
g, reaming, milling and n ring 
They mak« ( ing ming 1 

but the rv o hem separate awards 

hese Then he Br vn & Sj irpe 
Manufacturing | pat e awarded 

ver ed N R 

cl 11k | ] ¢ ] 
eT 1 millir o mK ne whic ; 

vard of t med | ‘ 

e Becker-Brainerd D MM 

{ ( f 
medal or 1 drill Che 
mie sp mes nail 
) there 1 ] p . d 
ra | ng 1 tm if I tl cern 
ean : f kind 
Phe Mors | - D I] Comy vy got 1 

1 medal on ne to of 

S¢ ey d mm 1 ex 
bit, while the Pratt & Whitney Company 

1 silver medal o1 thine which the 
I nvone else 1 mat 
yimakers ] t} 

We might point « f t 
y cases \ hers : f ~ a 


; 
\ ( $ \“\ ¢ rr cl nes oO! 
same class received no mention at all, and 


cases where machines were given “honora 


when as a matter of fact they 


ily from other builders and 


would have been 


mention” 


more appropriate - but it 


dishonorable 
; not worth while 
ing 


no attention 


people in choos 
pay 


ver to the possession of medals or to 





of awards 


juries 


to machine tools 


cl at 7 7 ] },] } 
ad it celv conceivable that anvone 
1 
( pete I te to select sux 1 
ehren ne W d be i enced tor one m 
1 , 
ent b i“ il f any ry whatever! 
He will 1 e | \ r gat ind 
s t} < ut his p 1) 
nd his pocket b 
For many +] , 


Pp nee e awards of 
; 1 
es in¢ chine b 1 
ittac iportance thet 
1 D 1 
ihe exp ( < putt oO \ inothe 
proot oft rac lv ic el 


The Grant Tool Works at Frank- 
lin, Pa. 





000,000 and 


LT1C¢ p! ive 
roo! with t hall and hard 
wood ¢ where de facili 

es throug] ell 
( ul te \V partment The 
entire second st en to the draft 
ng 1 A B gine lt r the 

vit t he dyna 

s, and e. Both 

ectri ol d , " : 

oved for OW t n } 

st conve 
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throughout. The rooms of the superin 
tendent and his assistants look down on 
the interior from one end. It is 
not the 
There are already forty lathes, six plan 
ers, twelve drillers, nine millers, six bor 


entire 


necessary to enumerate tools. 


ing mills, with shapers, grinders, gear cut- 
ters, screw machines, and so on. There are 
a powerful crane, of course, a railroad 
track through the center, auxiliary hoists 
where required, etc. A glass-roofed side 


basement is equipped with rows of sta- 


tionary basins, water closets, hot and cold 


water, soap, towels, combs, brushes, etc., 
ad- 


The 


being provided, thus comprising an 


mirable lavatory and toilet room 


other departments are provided with simi 
lar facilities. 

The blacksmith shop, in the same build 
ing with the engines and boilers, has two 


steam hammers, two Bradley cushioned 


hammers, one drop hammer, three forges 
and one furnace. 

The ball and the screw departments, oc- 
cupied throughout by special tools, mostly 
designed by Mr. Grant, give to this estab 
The offi 


lishment a unique individuality. 


cers of the company are: Gen. Charles 
Miller, president; John J. Grant, vice 
president and general manager; O. R. 


Davis, secretary, and O. D. Bleakley, 


treasurer 





Engineers in the Navy. 
The annual report of Admiral 
Melville, Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy, 


has appeared, in which he deprecates the 


George 


plan of reviving a separate engineer corps 


but says that the working of the “Person 
ne! Bill” 


Navy. 


at Annapolis be assigned to engineering 


has not been advantageous to the 


He advises that certain candidates 


divisions and believes that it must eithe 
come to this or that the warrant officers, 
upon whom is falling all the engineering 
work, must receive commission rank. He 
declares that the number of trained and 
expert naval engineers is being reduced 


speedily and believes that something must 
be done to increase their numbers. There 

fore he advises that a large number of ju 

nior officers be sent to the navy yards for 
post 
graduate engineering course be established 
that 
trained; that torpedo boats be used to train 


training; that a 


practical engineer 


at Annapolis; stokers be specially 


that naval 


machinists and water tenders; 


machinists be given special instructions 


on repair work at navy yards; that de 
serving naval machinists, after twenty 
years’ service, be given navy yard duty; 
that 


same footing as other warrant officers, and 


warrant machinists be placed on the 


that special pay be allowed water tenders 
of torpedo boats 

The Engineer-in-Chief asks for a new 
building at Annapolis and an appropriation 
He 
wants to test liquid fuel, the steam turbine, 
and electricity as a prime mover, including 


of $150,000 for experimental work. 


the storage battery. The Chief Engineer 


declares that the wonderful strides made 
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by Germany in the past ten years can be 
ascribed in great part to the Charlotten- 
burg experimental station. 





Language Instruction by Mail. 

The latest development of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools at Scran- 
of languages 
This might seem at first an im- 


in the teaching 


possibility, but when looked into the im- 


possibility largely disappears and it is see 
te e quite practic ble The method is te 
pply « dent witl standard Edi 
n p iph. Origi 1 ds mad 
by the i et tte the at 
dent it Cc moa e progresses 
so that he reads th t-books and 
tudies he I he ¢ ] 1 tit ] ive the 
machine repeat the words of the languag 


he is studying as spoken by the instructo1 


No duplicates or copied records are used, 
but everyone used is a “master record” 
made directly by the instructor, and as in 
this school instructors born in the coun- 


tries in which the various languages are 
spoken do the work, the student may be 
sure of absolutely correct pronunciation, 
etc. This enables languages to be studied 
at leisure moments whenever they occur, 
of the generally recognized 

of the study of 
; 


French, German and Spanish particularly 


and in view 


growing importance 


will be 


we shall expect this new course 

very popular among machinery men as 
well as others. A special brochure has 
been issued by the school explaining this 
matter fully, and it will be sent to anyone 


interested 





A Misunderstanding. 
When we 


lawyers and others have 


that 


in writing lan- 


reflect on the difficulty 


guage that cannot be misunderstood it is 


not surprising that an editor should occa 
find a 
written words 


should be 


this kind has occurred at 


his 


intended 


meaning attached to 


that he 


sionally 
nevet 
attached to them. A case of 
suffalo, where 


a number of our friends have interpreted 


our editorial remarks at page 1088 as 
meaning that we do not think that there 
are any competent men in charge of ma- 
chinery exhibits there. Of course, we 
never thought of saying such a thing, nor 
do we think the language of the article 


referred to is fairly open to such inter- 
What we 


(not 


pretation. meant was that ma- 


chinery necessarily machine tools) 


found at Buffalo in charge of men 


can be 
not competent to properly exhibit it or 
iol] 





show its merits, which is true. That, how- 





ever, was not intended to apply to auto- 
matic screw machines, though one attend- 
ant was seen by a representative of this pa- 
per handling an automatic in what was 
thought not to be the best possible manner. 

At Paris the editor of this journal was 
told by a man in charge of an exhibit of 
machine tools that the second pulley and 
clutch on the countershaft of a certain 
American universal milling machine was 
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so the machine could “be reversed for 
cutting left-hand spirals.” A few similar 
instances would have justified the state- 
ment that machine tools were to be seen at 
Paris in charge of incompetent men, which 
is by no means the same as saying that all 
Paris were in 


machine tools exhibited at 


charge of incompetents 


Technical Publications. 





Mill Building Construction.’ sy H. G 
Forty 6xg-inch pages, with 4 

The Engineering News 

ig Company, New York. Price, 

compass this book gives much 





information regarding the practice in fac 
tery construction. Thus chapter I dis- 
cusses roof, floor, crane, snow and wind 
and miscellaneous loads on the building 
as a whole, and chapter II discusses gen- 
eral design, the walls, roof trusses and 
their spacing, roof coverings, stresses 


lighting, ventilation and preliminary esti- 


mates of cost in turn. The remaining 
chapter treats of structural details—foun- 
Cations, ground and upper floors of vari 
cus roof 


doors, windows, skylights, monitors, etc. 


kinds, coverings, anchorages, 


Three 
with a 


“How to Build a Horse-Powe: 
Launch full 
worl:ing drawings and explanatory text 
By E. W. M. E. 
The Publishing Company 


00 IOxI2 


Engine,” set « 


Roberts, Cincinnat 


Gas Engine 


inch pages, including 14 fu 


pages of drawings. Price, $2.50 


This is in no respect one of th 


familiar books for amateurs. It c 


prises a full set of fully dimensioned 
working drawings, and the remarks and 
instructions given are such as might 
properly addressed to competent and 
telligent workmen. The engine built 


cording to the drawings and instruct 


here given would require no apologie 


explanations as to its design, workm 


ship or serviceability in comparison w 


other engines of its class. 





We published at page I109 an account 
of a newly patented spacing center punch 
the article having been written by our con 

The inventor of 
this spacing center punch, Mr. Georg 


Walden, N. Y., thinks that 


Mr. Fulton has done the center punch an 


tributor, Morris Fulton 


Schrade, of 


injustice, especially in the fact that the 
depth of the initial center punch mark 
from which the spacing is done at each 


step is greatly exaggerated. 


He says that 
prick-punch 


making them from light 


marks, as is the correct practice, the error 
referred to is negligible in the work such 
spacing punches are intended for, namely, 
for laying off centers for drills in drilling 


Mr 


Schrade is the inventor of the well-known 


out dies and other similar purposes. 


push-button knife and is in charge of the 
He 


states that for two vears these spacing cen- 


factory in which the knives are made. 
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ter punches have been used in the factory 
where about 600 dies are made per year 
The toolmakers use them with entire satis 
faction, and no difficulty whatever is ex 
perienced with the erro 
Mr. Fulton. We think 


view of this matter is right 


referred to 


Mr. Schrad« 





The Chicago Pn Tool ¢ i 
announce that s ( of as 
for infring t Mr. J. G. T 
lat, owner of the M ton p ble 
drilling 1 es, def M g, Ma» 
v & Moore ( hrst ( 
< I ¢ f g ( I I 
fet pat ind ( I Ss cu 
1 e und ( ~D 

Personal. 

Jas Dangerfield, formerly head of tl 
piece-work depat Nation 
Cash Register Compar Dayton, Ohio, is 
now designer for the Des Jardins Type 


Justifier Company, of Hartford, Conn 


D. B. Pattin, of the firm of Patti 
Brothers, iron founders and machinists 
Marietta, Ohio, was burned to death on 


Sunday, October 20 \ smell of gas was 
the m chine hop and Mr 


Pattin went in to investigate Chere was 


noticed about 


an explosion 
Mr. Pattin’s body was ré ered aft 


Was burned 


Obituary. 
Walker. president 
Walker & Pratt M rf ring 


of Boston, died O { 
vi old. Mr. W ( | 
ecutive head of 

gan yn im 1874 


New Corporations. 
Machine Co., of New \ 


$100,000 Directors: J] Li 


Seamless Ring 
city; capital, 
L. L and S: Sutton, of New York « 


Mica 


Gres 


Boiler Covering Co., of New Yo 


city; capital, $300,000 Directors: P. 8S 
Mallett, T. L. Chrystie and H. I. Brightmar 
of New York city 

American Roller B ng Fifth Wheel Co 


of Brooklyn, N. Y.; ecapit $12 


York city capital, $3,600,000 
ers, M k M s n 
Joseph A. Walsh, of Brookly1 





rurner 


motors capital, $500,000 In rporat 


Niagara Machine & 


$200,000 


roo! Works, of Buffa 
N. Y.; capital, Directors: Jullu 
W. Georger, Adam FE. Heinz 
George A. Lautz and George R 
of Buffalo. 


American 


Otto J 
Munschauer 


Saw Manufacturing Co prir 


cipal office, Camden, N. J.; object, manuf 
turing saws; capital, $100,000 Incorpo1 
tors: Lucas G. Fouvier, Frank Flavel Geo 


W. Jessup 
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rhe 
has 


Cornwall Iron Company, Cornwall, Da ated in the compar nan Size of 


granted a 


pace 
with a 


been charter capita 33 x6 inches 


stock of $600,000 rhe incorporators are Ed Hammacher. Sch r & ¢ 209 Bowery 
ward CC. Freeman and Kk. P. Alden, Cornwal N. Y., have published catalog of carpenters 
Pa., and others. tool outfits for } : It is gorgeously 
Reading Manufacturing Co.; principal of illustrated in < | tones s star 
tice, 125 Market street, Camden, N. J.; object, dard, 6x9 inche 
iron founders; capital, $50,000 I pora rhe ( M ( , N N. ¥ 
tors: Samuel Davies, Adam J. Shaaber and ,,, ” mn the use of th 
Howard V. Lil ; : m , . n , ns ering ‘ 
American F< 1 M I ( L ‘I J W \ l g 1LO1¢ f « 
street, Mont ii a. g N ( Ko % ] 
foundry tacings 1] $25,000 l 0 i} I I>? & ( y. ¢ 


site canad \\ 

Cranbet I nace ¢ pri ! \\ \ 
16 Bre ] stre Ne irk N J ) " \\ MI 
smelting i} £100.000 Inco l 


tors llalsey M. Barrett, Fred’ M. Lelbach 


Ashley Emery & Corundum ¢ ; princi Ork | 
Perth Amboy, N. J 0 cat ‘ ‘ i 
apital, $35 


nery ( 000.000 In f , . \ e j 


corporators: C. Albert Sandt, John W. We I ns , i 1 G 


g x‘ 

Rolling Mill Co. of America, 15 Exchang Dean Sr & ( Ltd., Kei ey, Eng 

Place, Jersey City, N. J object, dealing in have gotten up an ¢ tiv 1001 the cata 
iron, steel, etc. ; capital, $100,000 Incorpora log I it I I lit f ling, 8 

tors: Hector M. Hitchins, Wendell J. Wrigh ing and ‘ | ‘ a 28-incl 


and Chas. R. Y« 
Van I 
city; t 


yung nt cral § ithe and 3 I of sur 
New 


transmission ap 


Grift Equipment Co., of York i nd | l at is OY. 


manufacture power 





pliances Directors: F. H. Smith and R. F We hay rm v fror e R. I | Rlone 
Manning, of New York city, and F. S. Ger Ma | r ( oO ‘ 
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‘Our and Some of the Products.” It 
is filled with views in the company’s shops 


Shops 


and of drilling machinery and lathes built 
there. For a frontispiece there are pictures 
of the founders of the works. Size, 6x4% 
inches. 

The Kempsmith Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has published a new catalog 


of miiling machines and attachments. It 
shows a line of plain and universal millers, a 
Lincoln miller; high speed, vertical, angular 
and circular milling attachments; milling ma- 
chine vises, centering machine, etc. The cata 
log is creditably executed and is 6x9 inches, 
standard size. 

“Vijlen Verhandling Voor Vijlen Verbruik- 
ers’ is the title of a pamphlet sent us by 
Peck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. We should 
suppose that this meant “File Handling for 
File Breakers,’ only they explain, sub rosa, 
that it means ‘File Treatise for File Users.” 
The illustrations convey an impression that 
the treatise is interesting reading. Peck & 
agemts for the Nicholson File Com- 
Size, 54%4xS8 inches. 


Co. are 
pany. 
Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, O., 
has brought out a pamphlet devoted to its 
No. 2 manufacturing milling This 
catalog is neatly executed and is 6x9 inches, 
standard size. In view of the Pan-American 
Exposition, the company published a booklet, 
which, although entitled “An Invitation,” is 
substantially a catalog of its machinery and 
yptical implements exhibited rhe latter is 


machine. 


'144x6 inches, standard size. 
fhe Springfield Machine Tool Company has 
sent us a copy of its 1901 illustrated catalog. 


The most prominent feature is a line of en- 
gine lathes which are built ranging from 14 
to 42 inches in swing. There are shown also 


lathes 
bed ; 


including cabinet turret 
lathes with turret on 


lathes, 
as well as engine 


turret 


ilso a shafting lathe, a shaft-straightening 
press and a line of shapers The catalog is 


of standard size, 9x6 inches. 
and 
have 


machine’ builders 
consulting engineers, Waterbury, Conn., 
published an illustrated catalog, No. 6, of im- 
proved tumbling barrels, which are made in a 


Henderson Bros., 


good many types and styles—-wood stave steel 


lined, exhaust or non-exhaust, polygonal sec 
tion, rectangular section, spur geared, fric 
tion geared, combined spur and _ friction 


geared, ete. There is shown a line of tilting 
oblique conical metal tumbling barrels in some 
variety. Size of catalog, 95¢x6 inches. 

We have received a copy of the report for 
the year ending July 1, 1901, of the Educa- 
tional Department of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations of America. It is plenti- 
fully illustrated and will be found interesting. 
\ feature of the pamphlet is a paper by A. G. 
Lookwalter, secretary, entitled ‘Definite Con- 
tribution Toward Political, Economie and In- 
dustrial Betterment—the Association's Oppor- 
tunity; Some Suggestions of Practical Appli 


cation.”” The general offices of the society 
are at 150 Fifth avenue, New York. 
The Cleveland Machine Screw Company, 


Cleveland, O., has sent us a pamphlet of illus- 


trations and descriptions of its automatic 
machines and attachments for forming and 
threading multiple parts from rod and bar. 


rhe illustrated include automatic 


Miscellaneous Wants. 


idvertisements will be inserted under this 
head at 25 cents a line, each insertion. Copy 
should be sent to reach us not later than Sat- 
urday morning for the ensuing week's issue. 
Answers addressed to our care will be for- 
warded, 

Gear Wheels, gear cutting. Grant; see p. 24. 

Caliper cat. free. E.G. Smith, Columbia, Pa. 

Punches & dies. Wal.M.Wks.,Waltham, Mass. 

Gas Northern Engin'r'g Works, 
Detroit 


machines 





engines 


Mich. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Light machinery built to order. American 
Machine Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Wanted—Improvements in grinding machin- 
ery. Address Box 1435, Providence, R. 

For Sale—Small machine job shop, in 
southern Vermont. Box 144, AmMer. MACH. 

Lathe attachment, saves time cutting 
threads. U. S. patent for sale. Box X X, A. M. 

Light and fine mach’y to order; models and 
elec. work specialty. E. O. Chase, Newark, N. J. 

Book “Dies and Diemaking,”’ $1, post paid. 
J.L.Lucas,Bridgeport,Ct. Send for index sheet. 

Elec. & mech. designing & drawing, also 
ideas developed. Box 709, Schenectady, . 

“Brandt's Triple Expansion Gaskets’ are 
the best for boilers. Randolph Brandt, 38 
Cortlandt st., New York. 

See 12 presses & dies for sheet-metals, S. E. 
cor. Machinery Hall, Buffalo Exposition. Fer- 
racute Mch. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Special tools, models, fine light mach’y and 
foundry work wanted. Murray Mfg. Co., Rich- 
mond Valley, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Engines for Sale—2 Van Dusen gasoline, 
25 H. P. each; 1 Otto gas engine, 10 H. P. 
The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wanted—Second-hand belt compound air 
compressor, about 250 cubic feet capacity free 
air per minute; must be in first-class condi- 


tion. Box 118, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
Purchaser for small manufacturing plant ; 
lot, 100x180 feet; machine shop, 52x68, two 


story, with line shaft and gasoline power; 
foundry, 40x54, new modern equipment; good 
location; for sale cheap. Hart-Parr Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

A prominent typewriter manufacturing 
company have just opened a department for 


the manufacture and sale of novelties. te- 
sponsible parties having something of this 


class to turn out wil oblige by addressing 
“Work,” care AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
Institutions retiring from business having 
machine tools, brass and wood working ma- 
chinery will find it to their interest to corres- 
pond with us. We purchase complete plants 
or handle them on com. C. C. Wormer Mach. 
Co., 55-59 Woodbridge st., W., Detroit, Mich. 


Wants. 


Situation and Help Advertisements only in- 


serted under this head. Rate 25 cents a line 
for each insertion, About six words make a 
line. No advertisements under two lines ac- 
cepted, and no advertisements abbreviated. 
The cash and copy should be sent to reach 
us not later than Saturday morning for 
the ensuing week’s issue. insiwers addressed 
to our care will be forwarded. Applicants 


may specify names to which their replies are 
not to be forwarded; but replies will not be 
returned. If not forwarded they will be de 
stroyed without notice. Original letters of 
recommendation or other papers of value 


should not be enclosed to unknown corres 
pondents., 
Situations Wanted. 
IXxperienced mechanical draftsman wants 


position. Box 140, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Experienced mechanical draftsman is look- 
ing for position near city. sox 137, Am. M. 

Machine shop foreman, at present employed, 
wishes to change; hustler. Box 128, Am. M. 

Iixxperienced draftsman, technical graduate, 
wishes position. Box 149, AMer. MACHINIST. 

Draftsman, familiar with 
and steamboat designs, wants 
148, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Mechanical draftsman, 6 years’ experience, 
desires position; first-class references. G. T., 
662 Warren st., Brooklyn, N. 

Machinist, first-class toolmaker (jig maker), 
desires position; first-class references. F. m., 
662 Warren st., Brooklyn, N. \ 

Mechanical draftsman, technical graduate, 
rapid worker, 3 years’ experience, wants posi- 
tion. Box 139, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

An experienced tool and case hardener, 
steady and temperate, wishes work with good 
company. Box 129, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Mechanical engineer and machine designer 


locomotives, cars 
position. Box 


desires change: technical man with 8 years’ 
practical experience. Box 1386, Am. MAcnH. 
Practical, first-class toolmaker and machin- 


ist, had charge of men, would change for fore- 
manship of a toolroom or small machine shop. 
Address Box 142, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
Position wanted by mechanical engineer and 
designer of printing presses or special ma- 
chinery, where originality of ideas and ability 
will be appreciated. sox 138, AM. MAcH. 
First-class tool and die maker wishes posi- 
tion; capable of taking charge and competent 
to design tools for interchangeable work: 15 
years’ experience tox 146, Aurr. Maci 


October 24, 1901. 


Draftsman, 24 years of age, experienced in 
general machinery, instruments and automo 
biles, open for engagement at once; shop or 
drawing room; references. Box 141, Am. M. 

Energetic young man, experienced in piece- 
work systems, pay-rolis, costs, ete., having 


charge of accounts in department of large 
manufacturers, would make change. “Re 


liable,” care AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Situation wanted as designing draftsman ; 
marine engineering preferred; 2 years’ prac- 
tical experience in shop practice and drafting 


room; graduate Stevens Institute. Address 
H. W. C., care AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
Situation wanted by young man, college 


graduate; several years in large foundry and 
machine shop; has had experience as assistant 
superintendent, draftsman and in general of- 
fice work; moderate salary. Address M. R., 
care AMERICAN MACHINIST. 


An expert on precision work, automatic 
machinery and special tools, who bas held 
responsible leading positions for 10 years, 


is open for engagement ; would accept inferior 
position with chance to work up; age 35; 
married. Box 147, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
Superintendent, of vast experience on en- 
gines, hoists, electric cranes, air compressors, 
stamp mills, rock crushers, refrigerator, pneu- 
matic and general mill machinery; familiar 
with modern shop practice, cost systems and 
cost reduction especially, open for engage- 
ment December 1. Address Box 130, Am. M 
Position wanted by up-to-date man with 
thorough experience in gas engines, also steam 
engines, skilled in organizing and handling 
agencies ; first-class salesman; accustomed to 





handling large contracts; prefer position as 
sales manager, or will take territory; none 


but thoroughly responsible firms need answer ; 
open for engagement December Address 
I’., Box 120, AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Help Wanted. 


machinist in every shop to 
inducements. E. G. 


sell my 
Smith, 


One 
Calipers, ete. ; big 


Columbia, Pa. 
Wanted—Good lathe, planer and _ floor 
hands; state experience rhe Goulds Mfg. 


Falls, N. Y. 
W anted—Tlirst-class 
work; no labor trouble 
chine Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Molders; 35c. per hour; 
eral job work; no bench men. 
neering Works, Denver, Colo. 

Wanted—Foundry foreman, executive abil- 
ity and experience with general line machin- 
ery castings. Address H. M., care AM. 


Co., Seneca 
engine 


Ma- 


machinists on 
Address Reeves 


engine and 
Denver 


gen 
Engi- 


Wanted—Iron machine shop foreman, fa 
miliar with valves and fittings; none but ex- 


perienced men need apply. Box 93, AM. M 

Wanted—Foreman for machine shop, ex- 
perienced in construction large valves and 
hydrants; location, near Troy. Box 94, A. M. 

We are starting a new plant and invite ap- 
plication from first-class wood pattern mak- 
ers and machinists. Address De Laval Steam 
furbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Good patternmakers, both wood and metal, 
desiring steady employment, will find it to 
their advantage to apply to the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wanted—-First-class machinist for 10 ft. 
boring mill; also toolmakers and lathe hands ; 
good wages; steady work. Apply Michigan 
Brass & Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Wanted—Draftsmen experienced on direct- 
current motors and generators; give full par- 
ticulars as to experieuce and salary expected. 
Address “Draftsman,” care AMER. MACH. 

Wanted—First-class mechanical draftsman 
to go to the country; applicants must state 
salary expected, nature of previous experi- 
ence, age and reference. sox 143, Am. M. 

We invite applications from machinists and 
molders;  givé references, experience and 
wages expected; work on air compressors. 
Frauklin Air Compressor Co., Franklin, Pa. 

Wanted Three or four good machinists to 
work in shop in Western Pennsylvania build- 
ing engines and general machinery; give age 
and experience. Vox 96, AMER. MACHINIST. 

Wanted—Mechanical draftsman in office of 
large corporation ; one thoroughly experienced 
in presses and sheet-metal tools: give refer- 
ence and salary expected. tox 133, Am. M. 

Hustling, up-to-date foreman for construc- 
tion department of gasoline automobile fac- 
tory, just starting; high-class ability and best 
of reference necessary. Box 134, Am. MACH. 

Wanted srass foundry foreman who un- 
derstands molding machines and capable of 
handling men to best advantage; one familiar 


with valves and fittings preferred. Box 95, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Foundry foreman wanted; one who is com- 
petent to take charge of a new shop located 


near New York, fitted with all improvements 














